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eee Births. TO THE ELECTORS OF THE a 


On the 26th inst., at Sunnyside, Edgbaston, near Birmingham, 
the wife of Philip Cohen, Esq., of a son, 
gOn Tuesday, 26th inst., at 3, Angel-row, Emonton, the wife of 
Mr. Matthias Levy, of a daughter. : 


Deaths; 


@At Auckland, New Zealand, Jan, 29th 1863, Mr. Mier Levy, 
aged 49, leaving a wife and 11 children to mourn their irreparable 
Joss of a good hnsband, and father, and kind friend. 

On the 20th inst., in the 44th year of her age, Esther, the beloved 
wife of Mr. Joseph Abel, of Birmingham, deeply lamented by her 
sorrowing family and friends. | 
Qn the 23rd inst., at 18, Drummond:street, Edinburgh, Mr. 
Moses Joel, aged 75, for forty years minister of the Edinburgh 
Hebrew Congregation. 


On the 24th inst., at No. 2), Endslei h-street, Tavistock- 
square, Rebecca, widow of the late Isaac Simon, Esq., 
formerly of Montego Bay, Jamaica, in the 68th year of 
her age. 


I OCIATION FORK THE DIFFUSION OF 
JEWISH ELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. 
SABBATH LECTURES. 

O-MORROW (Saturday), the 3uth May, the Rev. BAR- 
| NETT ABRAHAMS, B.A., will Deliver a Discourse at the 
JEWS’ INFANT SCHOOL, Commercial-street, Whitechapel, at 
Half-past One o’clock precisely. Afternoon Service at One. 


JEWISH EMIGRATION SOCIETY. 
1553, | 
HE Committee beg to acknowledge with thanks the 
following DONATIONS: 


Amount already advertised .. £292.20 

_N. M. Roths- | Nathan S. Joseph, Esq. 1 10 
and Sons . £105 00) L. Levisohn, Esq. .. 1 10 
Aaron Salomons, 2 2 J. A. Franklin, Esq,.. 1 10 
Isaac Mocatta, Esq. 1 00) Elis A. Franklin, Esq. 1 10 
Collected by Mrs. A. N. Myers. | Mrs. J. Kisch ., . 1 10 
John Raphael Esq. .- 5 00) M. Castello, Esq. . 1 10 
Mrs. Henry L. Rephael 5 0 0/5. Sehloss, Esq. ee 1 10 
Moses Lea, Esq. . ». 8 3 0| A. Biedermann, Esq... 1 1 0 
Mrs. H. E. Symons 2 2.0; Samuel Mocatta, Esq.. 1 1 0 
Messrs. Castello Bros... 2 2 0/A Friend 1 10 
Alfred L. Cohen, Esq.. 2 2% 0) A Friend 10 0 
Samuel Montagu, Esq. 2 2 0; Simon Waley, Esq. 1 10 
S. Reuter, Esq.. 2 2 0} Albert Levy, Esq. sa. 
Mrs. Solomon Joseph 1 Mrs. A.N. Myers 2 20 


Contributions will be gratefully received by the Committee ; by 
Mr. Nathaniel Montefiore, President, 33, Hyde Park Gardens; Mr. 
Walter Josephs, Treasurer, 9, Union-court, Old Broad street; 
and by Mr. M.S. Oppenheim, Sec., 22, Endsleigh-street, Tavis- 
tock-square. 

May 27, 1863. 


SOCIETY FOR ALLOWING MARRIAGE FEES 
PORTION, 

To Virtuous Girls and Young Men of the Jewish persuasion, 

INsSTITUTED 1800. 


AND 


i ae Committee of the above Society hereby give notice | 


thatan ELECTION for a COUPLE will shortly take place,’ 

who will receive a Dowry of £20 and their Marriage Fees. 
Persons desirous of becoming Candidates must apply te the 
Secretary for Forms, on or before Tuesday, the 23rd day of June, 


By Order, ROXAS, Secretary. 
7, Bevis Marks, St. Mary Axe, Houndsditch. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. ‘ 


A STATEMENT of the SIR PAUL PINDAR 
Mr. Gro, CONNERY, in account with above. 


r. 
To Balance at Bank oe ee 
Aug. 12—Realised by speculation at Cremorne Gar- - 
dens, including donations 150 5 6 
Received from speculation of 1861. 1 0 0 
Nov,—Cash, per subscriptions 108 7 0 
One year’s interest as 6 2 2 
13 New Members’ Entrance Fees (33. Gd.) 6 
| £453 17 4 
Cr. 
Jan—Advertisement in ‘City Press.” 18 
‘March 25—One year’s rent for meeting room i. 1 10 
Postage and Stationery .. ee 
April 4—One year’s Salary to Secretary - 10 0 


Paid Mr. Quinlyn for 107 tons 3 ewt. of coals, at 


Loeber, $865 4lb, loaves, .. 2 
Mr. Fuller, 2552 ” oe 65 7 
Dr. to Treasurer, last audit .. 14 


J. RINTEL. 


The President and Committee of the above Society beg to ac- 
knowledge with thanks the undermentioned DONATIONS .— 


Messrs. Prescott, Grote, J. H. Pilcher, Esq. ... 11 0 
and Co.. ..£5 0 0] N. Pass, Esq. .. 10 0 

Messrs. Bartrum, Har- T. Hall, 10 0 
vey, and Co. .. .. 1 10)E.L. Lion, Esq. : 50 

Messrs. Fisner & Sons 1 1 0} — Phelps, Esq. - 50 

Chartered Gas Company 1 1 0|M Moses, Esq... Fe Ge 

Samuel Jones, Esq. .. 3 3 0} Buroness M, de Roths- 

Henry Jones,Esq. .. 1 10} child .. 

Barron, Esq. .. 1 0 Workmen at Messrs. R. 
8. Sharp, Esq. .. vee and E. Maguus -- 100 
A. Jones, Esq...  .. 10 0! Messrs. James & Curtis 1 19 


Further Donatians will be most thankfully received by M, Pool, 

.» President, 14, Mount-place, Whitechapel; H. Ansell, Esq., 

V.P., 5, White Hart-court, Bishopsgate-street; George Connery, 
Esq., Treasurer, St. Mary Axe. 

pias S. LEVY, Secretary. © 


3, New-street, Gravel-lane, Houndsditch. 


| 


| 


_| of England can safely be trusted to the English people. 


| belief that men must achieve freedom in order to be qualitied fo 


CITY OF LONDON. | 
GENTLEMEN, 


A* the invitation of a numerous and influential body of 
Electors 1 venture to offer myself as a Candidate to fill the 
es caused by the death of your late lamented Member, 

A liberal by conviction, I am in favour of liberal measures, not 
only when they have become unavoidable, but when on their own 
merits they appear tobe just and good. The conduct of the 
Lancashire operatives during a most trying time has strengthened 
my conviction that the power of political self-control exists beyond 
the limits of the present franchise, I prefer a policy of cordial 
confidence to one of grudging concession, and desire to see the 
franchise given rather thas extorted. Belonging to the party which 
has forced education upon the country, I hold the extension of the 
area of political responsibility to be the natura] result of that 
movement. I have no fear of my principles. I believe the future 


I sympathise with the progress of freedom abroad, no less than 
at honie. I think t!e support given by Lord Palmerston’s Go- 
vernment to the cause of Italian l\berty one of its best titles to 
public confidence. I support the policy .of non-intervention, in the 


its use; and that the influence of our institutions is even greater 
and more durable than our power. I deplore the temporary dis- 
credit brought upon liberal institutions by the war in America ; 
and I approve the dignified neutrality we have maintained, 

_A Churchman by training and choice, I naturally regard the 
Church of England with affection; but in its own best interests I 
desire it to rely on its own strength rather than on unequal privi- 
leges. I am suro that it has not been weakened, or its clergy made 
less respectable, by the liberal legislation of the last 35 fyears.- I 
am in favour of the abolition of church rates. IT WISH THE 
LAST VESTIGE OF RELIGIOUS DISABILITIES TO BE 
SWEPT AWAY. | 

Political independence has so far advanced that the introduction 
of a new mode of voting would rarely affect the resuits of elections. 
But as the protection of the ballot is claimed by a large class who 
are liable to suffer for a conscientious vote, I should support its 
adoption. 

As a merchant actively engaged in business, and having some 
practical experince of finance, I should naturally watch the pro- 
gress of commercial legislation with especial care: My diligent 
attention would be devoted to all those questions in which the 
interests of the mercantile community are concerned, ‘The 
uncompromising development of the principles of free trade has 
already effected great results. It is necessary to continue in the 
same course. 

] am cof.vinced that a more economical system of administration 
in the executive departments is quite compatible with the efficiency 
of the public services. ; 

The Parllamentary duties of a representative of London must 
necessarily include assiduous attention to your local affairs. I 
regard the late attempt to invade the municipal rights of the City 
as injudicious and inconsistent with the true policy of a Liberal 


| 


‘ 


}tbe llth June. The first list of stewards will shortly be issued, 


Administration. 1 believe leeal self-government to be an essential 
element of national liberty. 

In the belief that my political sentiments are those of a majority 
of the Electors, I appeal to all who desire to see the City of London 
represented by a Liberal to give me their support. 

I am, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
| GEORGE J, GOSCHEN. 
12, Austin-friars, 27th May, 1863. 


ITY of LONDON ELECTION. — The CENTRAL 
LIBERAL ELECTORS’ COMMITTEE SITS here DAILY 
to sccure the return of GEORGE J. GOSCHEN, Esq. | 
ARTHUR ANDERSON, Chairman, 
SIDNEY SMITH, Secretary. 
GEORGE LEDGER, Assistant Secretary. 
4, Charlotte row, 27th May, 1863. 


ELECTION.—PUBLIC MEETINGS 


[TY of LONDON 


(the Liberal Candidate) on | | 

THIS DAY (Friday), 29th May, at Johnson’s Rooms, Sermon- 
lane, Doctors’ commons, at Seven o’clock ; . 

TO-MORROW (Saturday), 30th May, at Sussex Hall, Leaden- 
hall-street, at Four o'clock. 

SIDNEY SMITH, Secretary. 
GEORGE LEDGER, Assistant Secretary. 

4, Charlotte-row, 29th May, 1863. | 


WESTMINSTER JEWS’ FREE SCHOOL. 
DDITIONAL DONATIONS—Per Henry L. Keecine, 


Esq. 
Baroness Meyer De Rothschild .. £10 0 


Lewis Davis .. ee dw 


OSPITAL for SICK CHILDREN, 49, Great Ormond’ 
H street—The Right Hon. the Earl of SHAFTESBURY, 


FESTIVAL, to take place at the Albion Tavern on Thursday, 


other names will be thankfully received, The expense to each 
teward is limited to one guinea, 
May, 1863. S$. WHITF ORD, Sec. 


ZETLAND HALL RE-OPENED. 
R. E. ZUESMAN begs to inform the Public that he has 
taken the spacious premises, No. 38, Mansell-street, Good- 
man’s fields, known as ZETLAND’ HALL. well adapted for 
Weddings, Balls, Society meetings, Parties, and Assemblies. The 
house has recently undergone thorough repairs, and will be fur 
nished and fitted up in a most approved style. The best accommo- 
dation will be afforded for boarding and lodging; will be most 
respectably conducted and on moderate terms. or further parti- 
culars apply to E. Zuesman, at Zetland Hall, 38, Mansell-street, 
Goodman’ s-fields. 

P.S. Dining and Coffee Rooms for Gentlemen. 


OTH, FLEAS, and other noxious vermin thoroughly 
\ EXTERMINATED from Bedding, Mattresses, Bed Furni- 
ture, Carpets, Sofas, Ottomans, and every description of Furniture, 
Old Beds and Mattresses taken in exchange for Spring Mattresses, 
made in the best French or German style, or any other kind cf 
Bedding of the very best manafacture, by CH AKLES BOARD, 
12, Devonshire-square, Bishopsgate-street, N.E., who will be 
happy to-call upon Ladies auy day after 12 o’clock to examine 
the state of Bedding and Furniture, and give estimates of 
expenses, &c. 


of ELECTORS will be addressed by G. J. GOSCHEN, Esq. | 


K.G., will preside at the ELEVENTH ANNIVERSARY | 


vo LOUISA VAN NOORDEN’S MATINEE 
| MUSICALE will take ire at 16, GROSVENOR STREET 
W, (by kind permission), on UESDAY, June 2, to commence, at 
Half-past Two; under the distinguished patronage of the Dowager 
Marchioness of Lothian, Marchioness of Ely, ari and Countess 
of Fife, Earl and Countess of Westmoreland, Lady Chichester 
Countess Paulett, the Lady Dormer, Lady Goldsmid Lady 
Maclaine, Countess Sir Clifford Constable Bart.— 
Tickets, 10s. Od. family ditto ( to admit three), £1 1s., may be 
aces; and o 
Russe!l-street, Bedford square. 


IANOFORTE TUNING and REPAIRING. 


—M. Manxe, 


11, King’s College-road, Adelaide-road, St. John's Wood. N WwW 

Pianoforte Tuner and Regulator to the Royal English Opera Com- 
pany, Lindsay Sloper, Esq., Miss Stabbach, Miss Heywood, &c 

visits Bayswater and the West twice a week. Reference kindly per- 
mitted to Mrs, David Aguilar, Harewood Lod e, Upper Wesbourne- 
terrace. Terms strictly moderate. Pianos, bliques, Mecaniques 
and all kinds of foreign instruments, thoroughly tuned and repaired, 


BRIGHTON, 

REMINGTON HOUSE, 1, Powis-square, 

YOUNG LADIES’ EDUCATIONAL ESTABLI: 
TERMS INCLUSIVE. MENT. 
French and German Resident Governesses, professors for the 

various branches of study, 

HE MISSES COHEN have taken @ honse at Brighton 
so that the pupils entrusted to their care may have the benefit 


of sea airand bathing. All applications and letters for terms. &e. 
to be addressed as above, mo 


LADIES BOARDING SCHOOL. | 
\ RS. ESSINGER receives a limited number of YOUNG 
LV LADIES to EDUCATE with her Daughters. A resident - 
French Governess, Terms, including English, Hebrew, French 
ani German, 40 Guineas per annum, 
Shrubbery Villas, Church-street, Lower Edmonton. 


EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT FOR YOUNG 
LADIES. 
(Under the special patronage of the Rev, Dr. Loéb, Chief Rabbi 
| | of Belgium.) 
ONDUCTED by Mesdames MEYER, assisted by resident 
English and German Governess, 39, Rue pe ta Listite 
Brussets. The instruction comprises Religion, and all the 
usual branches of a liberal education. | 
For references and further particulars, address the Rev. M° 
Key-or, 1, Castle-street, Houndsditch, London, and M. Ad 
Souveine, Professor of Languages, 11, Murray-street, New North 
road, London, | 


INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 
11, Minorigs, 

H% Proprietor bege to aequaint his friends and the public 
that he has just completed extensive arrangements for the 
ensuing season, which will enable him to take CARTES DE 
VISITE or ALBUM PHOLPOGRAPHS Six for Five Shillings, 
Whole and half-plate Portraits equally reasonable. Faded like- 
nesses restored ; paintings copied, large or small, painted in oil or 
water colours. Attendance from nine in the morning until sunset, 
Sundays from nime until two.—S. MARKS, Manager. <n 


TEN CARTES DE VISITE for 2s, 6d. 
NORWARD your CARTE DE VISITE and 32 postage 


COMPANY, 56, Great Russert Street, W.C. opposite the 
entrance of the British Museum, and you will receive, post free, 
Ten Full-length exact copies. Every description of portrait re- 
produced as cartes de visite. Originals returned uninjured. 

. L. PHILLIPS, Managing Partner. 


TEN CARTES DE VISITE for 2s, 6d. 
LBUM PORTRAITS of members of the Royal family 
as specimen of copying forwarded, post free, on recipt of 
four stamps. Address Mr. L. PHILLIPS, LONDON PHoOToO- 


W.C. 


\T EW SPANISH OLIVES.—Just arrived, a very fine 
parcel of New Spanish Olives. Price 6s. per barrel, 
Address, P, PHILLIPS, 21, King-street, Aldgate, ss 
Shipping and the trade suppli 


T) EQUIRED, in a Public Educational Establishment, a 
GOVERNESS of the Jewish persuasion ,wel! fitted to super- 
intend the business of the schoolroom, in which forty girls receive 


3, Hunter-street, drunswick-square, W.C. 


recommended, wishes for a Morning or Afternoon ENGAGE. 
ENT to teach children under twelve years of age. She teaches 
English in all its branches, Hebrew, German, French, Drawing, 
and Music. Address G. A., Post Office, Leigh-street, W.C. : 


ing:.nd training youth, is desirous of RECEIVING one or two 
generally; prepare for the University; or temporarily during she 


bined with healthful sea-side recreation. 
Footman, 73, Oxford-street, W. 
- HIGHLY Respectable Foreign Young Lady, speaking 
English and French fluently, wishes for an ENGAGEMENT 
in a respectable light business or as COMPANION to an elderly 
Lady. e aes with particulars, by letter, to A. B., 34, Ludgate- 
street, 


TANTED, a YOUNG MAN of the Jewish persuasion 
as an ASSISTANT toa Goldsmith and Jeweller. Apply te 
M. Moseley, 44, King’s-road, Brighton. i 


acquire a good general knowledge. Good handwriti 
indispensable. Apply by letter at 4, Houndsditeb. | it 


TIONERS, No. 39, Middlesex-street, Aldgate.—All kinds 
f French, Italian, and German Pastry and Confectionery, Wed- 
ding Dianers, Breakfasts, Balls, and Dejeuners, and Parties 
supplied in the first-class Foreign or English style. Ices, Jellies, 
or Blane-manges, (n all public occasions, weddings and private 
parties, the greatest satisfaction has been expressed at the mann er 


M" S. SILVER and SON, COOKS and CONFEC- 
0 


in which Mrs. 8. and Son have served the entertainments | 


road, Great Yarmouth, Norfolk, TO LET, especially FUR 


Li has a HOUSE at No. 1, Mansfield-terrace, Nelson- 
EWS. The house has a sea view and is kept by J ews. 


on moderate terms. Languages spuken. References excha.ged, 


N.B.—No connection with the shop in 


Address A., Jewish Chronicle office, 7, Bevis Marks, E.C. 


Manufacturer, 43, Hunter-street, Brunswick Square, V.C., and | 


stamps to the LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC COPYING | 
GRAPHIC COPYING COMPANY, No, 56, Great Russell-street, — 


a sound English education, Apply, by letter, to Mr. 3: Solomon, 


ee YOUNG LADY, who can be highly 


\ GENTLEMAN of great experience in the art of teach= | 
“PUPILS at his residence on the South Bastern Coast, to ¢ducate” 


summer, to continue with them their studies which may be com- 
Address T. C., care of Mr. 


LAD WANTED in an establishment where he will | 


po Foreigners and Others—A Cheerful and Musical 
T English family RECELV ES a limited numbers of BOARDERS | 
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_ A meeting, presided over by him, was convened at the 
Mansion House. 


‘lised world. 


vISH 


OUR COMMUNAL) WEEKLY GOSMP.” 
* We deem it right to state thatwe do not identify ourselves with 


our ocrrespondent’s opinions. | 
“Tye Late Str Earptey. 

The papers have announced the recent death of Sir 
Culling Eardley, at Bedwell Park, and some have pub- 
lished sketches of his life. The deceased Baronet held 
a peculiar position in reference to the Jewish commu- 
nity, which calls for a fewremarks, Sir Culling was on 
his mother’s side of Jewish descent, and not rarely 
boasted of the Jewish blood in his veins. In the park 
at Erith, whic belonged to him, there is a tomb which 
the deceased said was that of the founder of the family 
—I believe Sir Sampson, or Joseph, Gideon, by birth 
a Portuguese Jew. But as his remains were interred in 
the burial-ground of the Sephardim Congregation, I do 
not understand how his body could have been trans- 
ferred to Erith, unless it was dag up clandestinely, 
The-hietory of this Sir Sampson, or Sir Joseph, Gideon 
would be interesting, and could, no doubt, be furnished 
by some member of the congregation to which he be 
longed, as I do not think that it is, as yet, a century 
since he died. Tradition says that, in reference to his 
earnest entreaties to be buried among his former coere- 


ligionists, and the difficulties raised by them, the 
sculptor chiselled on his tombstone the following verse | & 
Genesis—"* And Joseph recognised his brethren, 


but they did not recognise him.” Over it is the like- 


ness of a man in the act of turning away his face, with deeply affects the present and future welfare of the large 


the pathetic inscription, ‘‘And he turned away from 
them and wept.” 
Sir Culling, early in life, I believe, .while yet at 
college, manifested those peculiar tendencies which 
marked his career throughout. He evinced a strong 
predilection for dissent without, however, severing his 
connexion with the Church. He further was an ardent 
conversionist, and in this respect occupied among 
dissenters the position held by the Ear! of Shaftesbury 
among churchmen. He was treasurer, chairman, com- 
mittee, and in fact, all in all of the British Society for 
the Conversion of the Jews,-which must not be con- 
founded with its powerful rival, the London Society, 
presided over by the aforenamed nobleman. Sir Culling, 
however, was by far less sectarian than Lord Shaftesbury. 
The deceased Baroret al! his life-time supported Jewish 
emancipation. He did not deny other Englishmen the 
rights which he claimed for himself, while, as is known, 
Lord Shaftesbury opposed this measure, until opposi- 
tion was overriden. The deceased Baronet further 
showed his abstract love for religious liberty by the 
efforts he made for the mitigation of the punishment 
inflicted in Sweden on certain persons who had become 
converts from Protestantism to Catholicism. When 
the forcibie abduction of the boy. Mortara became 
known, his ardent zeal for religious liberty fired up, 
and in a speech delivered by him at the time, as Presi- 
dent of the Evangelical Alliance, he gave utterance to 
the feelings of deep indignation which this crime had 
excited in his mind. Sir Culling took a deep interest 
in the mission of Sir Moses Montefiore to Rome, and 
suggested that a joint deputation, consisting of Jews 
and Christians of various denominatiozs, headed by the 
Lord Mayor of the City of Londun—the late Mr. Wire 
—should repair to Paris, and there make a representa- 
tion to the Emperor Napoleon. Everything was ready. 


The Lord Mayors of London and 
Dublin, and,T believe, the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, 
had given their consent, and the demonstration would, 


no doubt, have been most imposing. But the Board 


of Deputies, whom Sir Culling Eardley had invited to 
join, declined to co-operate, and thus the plan fell to 
the ground. Sir Culling further took a deep interest 
in the formation of the Universal Israelitish Alliance, 
and at its solicitation memorialised the present Foreign 
Seoretary— Earl Rauesell—in behalf of the much 
oppressed Tunisian Jews. | ot 
itherto all effortsof the deceased Baronet to associ- | 
ate himself with the Anglo-Jewish body in some general 
movement had failed. The Board of Deputies, which 
he several times addressed, invariably declined his 


overtures. At last, however, his perseverance succeeded 


in enlisting the sympathy of the Jewish community ina 
work of charity, in which they cheerfully co-operated. 
with the various Protestant denominations whom he 
had roused to action. The massacre of Christians on 
Lebanon and at Damaseus had horrified the whole civi- 
The distress among the survivors was 
terrible. Sir Culling with his usual energy was one of 
the chief promoters in the formation of the committee 
which was so successful in the collection of funds for 
the relief of the distress in Syria. Sir Moses Monte- 
fiofé associated himself with the coumittee, and the Rev. 


~ the.Ghief Rabbi issued a special appeal in behalf of the 
Syrian Relief Fund. His last public act in conjunction 


witha Jewish body was his invitation to the Universal 
Israelitish Alliance, of Paris, to address the Spanish 


government in behalf of Matamoras, the well-known 


convert from Catholicism to Protestantism, who for 
this: transgression cf the law of his country had been 


condemned to the galleys, but whose punishment has 


ginee been commuted into exile. A memorial to this 

effact was at the time actually addressed to the Spanish 

government by the Alliance. | | | 
Sotprers.— The number of Je 


soldiers in the Austrian army is estimated at 12,000, 


whom there are more than 600 officers and sur- 


| geome, the latter holding the rank of officers. There are 


now-also Jews inthe military schools, from which they 


were formerly excluded. These young men. become 


emancipation in the army is thus fully completed. All 
thig has been effected since 1848, when 
mental surgeon was first thrown open to them.—Jsre ; 


| is especially needful that we be not led astray by appear- 


children appeals for sympathy and it is answered by 
| contributions exceeding £600; the Free School edu- 


| shadow on the remote city. What have the synagogues 
| contributed to the Free School, designed for the poor 


JEWS’ FREE S€HOOB. 
Tae report, which we publish intenethercolama, of 
the anniversary dinner of the Jews Free School, if left 
‘alone to fell the tale of this year’s financial operations 
of that institution, is likely seriously to mislead the 
public, and we therefore add:bere a few remarks, which 
seein to us of vital importance tu the interests of our na- 
tional edacatiopal establishment. The collectiom made 
this -year—aboutL7,000—exceeds, it is true, all former 
collections, but from the speeches of Mr. J. Abel Smith 
and Sir A. De Rothschild we gathered the fact, that 


G 


the purchase just made of a plot of ground needed to 
carry out extensive alterations imperatively demanded 
by the increased applicatons for instruction ; and from 
the balance-sheet, distributed at the anniversary, we 
gleaned as an auxiliary fact thatthe current income of 
the school falls short of its current expenditure by at 
least £1300. It is our duty, therefore, as sincere friends 
to the cause of education, to call the serious attention of 
our readers to these two facts, and to ask them to de- 
cide whether, instead of labouring under an embarras de 
-richesses, the Free School is not realiy in a state of 
insolyeacy, espectally when it is recollected that if the 
land just acquired is to be rendered subservient tu its 
purpose, still further sams are necessary for building, 
| 

We are not of those who despond or who always 
regard the d‘rk side of life, but in a matter which so 


class for whose benefit the Free School is designed, it 


ances. Now let us enquire what has been done for the 
Free School at this anniversary, and let us contrast it 
with what has been done for other institations. Seven 
thousand pounds have been collected, but of this sum 
one family, which it is superfluous to particularise 
further than by this act of munificence, contributed 
about £3,650, the treasurer of the school added above 
£500 more, very large items were generously given by 
Christian friends, so that all that remains for the repre- 
sentation of the general Jewish support is about £1500. 
Add to this the utterly inadequate amount collected as 
annual subscriptions—under £450—and the total provi- 
sion for the moral and intellectual trairing of the great 
mass of our humbler classes is below £2000. Is this 
wortuy of Jewish philanthropy ? We have from time to 
time felt bound to advocate the cause of charity, have 
oftencongratulated the community on the zeal with which 
it devoted its resources to lighten the physical burdens of 
the suffering, have frequently recorded the promptitude 
with which aid has been granted to realize ideas or to 
eternalise memories, and therefore grieve to say that in 
this case Jewish philanthropy is poorly represented, 
poorly, that is, in proportion to the magnitude of the 
interests involved. For what want is so great as the 
want of moral and religious enlightenment, what defect 
so seriously affects the body as the one which attacks 
the brain or the heart? We donot admire comparisons, 
nor are we partizans of the Free Sehool except in so far 
that we would most strenuously maintain the cause of 
education, but it is impossible: to avoid pointing to con- 
trasts as striking as they are unfavourable. An_ insti- 
tution which provides for the mental wants of 200 


‘cates. 2000 children and it receives only £1500. The | 
rich, whose tastes and whose means have taken them to 
the fashionable quarters of town, want a synagogue more 
convenient for them than the one already there. 
Wealthy, and both able and willing to pay for the 
luxury of ease, they do not require assistance: but such 
is the love of religious enlightenment among us that the 
parent synagogues in the city gave £3000 to’ build a 
place of worship for those who could well afford to do 
without the help, and who living at the far west, cast no 


who cannot help themselves, and intended to raise those 

who, living within the very courts of the tabernacle, cast 

their shadows darkly on its walls? We know that it 

may be urged in reply : the synagogues have to provide 

for the physical. wants of the poor; but again we ask, 

what are these compared with their mental and moral 

wants ? To give help to physical wants is but too often 

to perpetuate them, permanently to pauperise those who 

suffer from them and ultimately to increase the burdens. 
of the community; to supply mental and moral wants 
is to teach children to be industrious, honest, intelligent, 

religious, and useful members of society, is to convert 
paupers into self-supporting mechanics and artizans,’ 
and so altimately to lighten the burdeas of the com- 

munity, 


Free School, we are only advocates of the cause it re- 
presents, and in justice tu that cause we reiterate that 
the support given to the school is alike unworthy that 
cause and incompatible with the charitable spir't of the 
commanity. We have not yet had an opportunity of 
examining the list of contributors on the present occa- 
sion, but we dv not doubt that generally they are to 
be found within the very limited circle which usually 
contains them. A large number of gentlemen allowed 
their names to figure as stewards at the late anniversary 
but not more than halfa dozen took any trouble to- 
wards increasing the collection, and perhaps scarcely 
| any efforts were used even by these to induce donors to 
give more generously because of the speciality of the: 
occasion, What we would recommend, therefore, is 
this—let the stewards institute a house-to-house visita- 
tion, or at least let each assiduously cultivate the field 
of his own individual connexions. Let endeavours be 
| made to persuade those who have given to give more, 
and let the synagogues seriously consider the propriety 
a appearing to alienate a portion of their funds for the 
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this sum or thereabouts would be required to complete | 


~ We repeat emphatically, we are no pirtizans of the] 


augmented number of ratepayers. In these ways 
dowbtlesg#a*considerable sum would be collected, the 
committee of the Free School woald be able to utilize 
the purchase they have just made “and which will be. 
come valuable only by such utilizing), the current ex. 
penditure of the school would be provided for, and the 
‘managers would be in a condition really to carry out 
the declaratione@ontained in their report: that they are 
prepared to givethe blessings of a sound moral, intellec- 


tual, and religious education to every poor child asking 
it at their hands. 


DEAN MILMAN’S HISTORY OF THE JEWS. 

Dean Milman has lately published a second edition of 
his H'story of the Jews. The liberal spirit in which the 
author coaceived and wrote this history is known to most 
of our readers. We make an extract from his work, show- 
ing the Dean’s views of the object and the language of the 
Bible, as this subject just now possesses a particular interest 
for the public. The Dean writes :— 

The revelation of moral and religious truth is doubtless 
the ulitmate, I should say the sole, end of the Bible; nor 
is it difficult, according to ordinary common sense and to 
the moral instinct or judgment vouchsafed to man, to 
separate and set apart moral and religious truth from. all 
other human knowledge. For the communication of such 
truth, lawgivers, prophets, apostles, were gifted. This 
was their special mission and duty. This, as far as 
His character of Teacher, was that of the Saviour himself. 
Lawgivers, prophets, apos'les, were in all other respects 
men of like passions (take the word in its vulgar sense) 
with their fellow-men ; they were men of their age and 
country, who, a3 they spoke the language, ao they thought 
the thoughts of their nation and their time, clothed those 
thoughts in the imagery, and illustrated them from the 
circumstances of their daily life. -They had no special 
knowledge on any su'ject but moral and religious truth to 
distinguishe them from other men; were as fallible ag 
others on all questions of science, aad even of history, 
extraneous to their religious teaching. If this had not 
been the case, how utterly unintelligible would their 
addresses have been to their follow-men! Conceive a 
prophet, or psalmist, or apostle, endowed with premature 
knowledge and talking oftheir earth and the planetary 
system according to the Newtonian laws; not ‘of the 
sun going forth as a bridegroom to run his course.’ Conceive 
St. Stephen or St. Paul stopping in the midst of one of 
his impassioned harargues, and setting right the popular 
notion about the Delivery of the Law, or the time of the 
sojourn of the Israelites in Egypt. They spoke what was 
the common belief of the time according to the common 
notions of things and the rrevalent and current views of 
the word around them, just as they spoke the Aramaic 
dialect ; it was part of the language: had they spoken 
otherwise, it would have been like addressing their 
hearers in Sanscrit or English. This view has been 
sometimes expressed by the unpopular word accommodation 
—a bad word, as it appears to imply art or design, while 
it was merely the natural, it should seem inevitable, course 
of things, Their one paramount object being instruction 
and enlightenment in religion, they left their hearers 
uninstructed and unenlightened as before, in other things ; 
they did not even disturb their prejudices and superstitions 
Where it was not absolutely necessary. Their religious 
language, to work with unimpeded persuasiveness, adapted 
itself to the common and dominant knowledge and opinions 
of the time. This seems throughout to have been the 
course of Providential government: Lawgivers, prophets, 
apostles, were advanced in religious knowledge alone. In- 
all other respects society, civilization, developed itself 
according to its usual laws. The Hebrew in the wilderness, 
excepting as far as the Law modified his manners and 
habits, was an Arab of the Desert. Abraham, excepting in 
his worship and intercourse with the One True God, was a 
nomad Sheik. The simple and natural tenor of these 
lives is one of the most impressive guarantees of the - 
truth ofthe record. Endowed, indeed, with premature 
knowledge on other subjects, they would have been in a 
perpetual antagonism and controversy, not merely with | 
the moral and religious blindness, with the passions and 
idolatrous propensities of the people, but with their 
ordinary modes of thought and opinion and feeling, And 
as the teachers were men of their age inall but religious 
advancement, so their books were the books of their age. 
If these were the oracles of God in their profound 
religious meaning, the language in which they were 
delivered was as spoken by human voicesand addressed to 
human ears. The moral and religious truth, and this 
alone, i apprehend, is the ‘ Word of God’ contained in the 
Sacred Writings. I know no passage in which this 
emphatic termis applied to any sentence or saying which 
does not convey or enforce such truth,” | 


Moravia Prisoners. — The Minister of 
State has ordered that in future the prisoners cf the Jewish 
persuasion should receive religious instruction by a rabbi, _ 
and that-he should receive for this a salary from the State, 

the same as accorded to ministers of the Christian religion 
charged with a similar office, for the benefit of their 
imprisoned co-religionists. Thus does Jewish emancipation 


in Austria every day become more and more a reality.— 


Hottoway’s Ointment anp Pitis.—Caeer ur.—Sufferers 
from rheumatism need not despond till a trial has been given 
to these restorative remedies. Fomentation. with warm water, 
and friction with this jnvaluable Ointment, are the surest 
antagonists to rheumatism and gout, The inflammation of the 
joints soon yields to this treaument. Af‘er rubbing in Hollo- 
way’s Ointment, and taking his Pills for a few days, the 
throbbing pain, heat, and swelling begin to subside, the fevet 
decreases, and the patient feels he can move without agony, 
and sleep calmly without dislocating starts. Holloway’s Pills 
contribute to dispel the rheumatic principles from the system, 
facilitate the present recovery, successfully ward off any return. 
of the attack, and confer flexibility and strength upon the 


purpose of ultimately securing a better revenue from an- 


igjered joints. 
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What is prayer? 
The thoughts that through the midnight air 
Ascend to Heav’n, and wander there ; 
The feelings which no words can speak, 
But only know the love so deep, 
That in the hour of calm repose 
Pervades the heart ; and all our woes 
Fade by the holy light divine, 
Which ne’er within us fails to shine, 

| When wrapt in prayer. 


What is prayer? | | 
The only solace for the heart, 
When all our joys and bopes depart; 
- When youth’s beguiling dream is past, 
We find rest but in prayer at last. 
And when Death with unfailing hand 
Shall lead us to that better land, 
Wherein is nought but love and peace, 
May angel spirits never cease 
| To breathe forth prayer. 


JUDEA.—THE INTERIOR. 
(From “ Munk's Palestine.” ) 


(Continued from our last.) ; 


Ashdod, about 30 miles to the north of Gaza, at some 


distance from the Mediterranean. The Greeks called 
it Azotus. Under Solomon, who possessed the whole 
country as far as Gaza, it was in the hands of the He. 
brews. | 
Uzziah captured it anew, and levelled its fortifications. 
‘Under Ezekiah it was taken by the Assyrians (Is. xx. 1), 
Herodotus relates (11, 157,) that Psammeticua, King 
of Egypt, beseiged Azotus for 29 years, and he adds 
that it was the longest seige ever heard of. Probably 
the siege was frequently abandoned and as often re- 
sumed anew. It appears that at this time the town was 
almost entirely destroyed; 
miah speaks of the remnant of Ashdod (xxv, 20), 
Judas Maccabeus. here pulled down the altars of the 
idolators ; bis brother Jonathan and Simon after having 
corquered Apollonius, the Syrian general, near this 
town, burned it, as well as the temple of the god 
Dagon. The Roman general Gabinius rebuilt it. A 
village of the name of Esdoud, notorious for scorpions, 
~ jg all of ancient Ashdod that now meets the eye of the 
traveller. 


Ascalon, on the Mediterranean, between Ashdod and: 


Gaza. The tribe of Judah obtained this town on the 
death of Joshua, but it scon fell once more into the 
hands of the Philistines. It was not till the time of 
the Maccabees that the Jews made themselves masters 
of it, but the inhabitants were, for the most part, Pagans. 
Ascalon is the birth-place of Semiramis and Herod the 
Great. Diodorus Siculus (IJ. 4,) relates that Derceta, 
the mother of Semiramis, astamed of her past 
‘imtimacy with a young Syrian, of which Semiramis 
was the fruit, threw herself into a lake near Ascalon, 
after having slain ber lover and exposed her daughter in 
a desert place. The Syrians raised a magnificent 
temple near the lake in honour of her, and worshipped 
her under the form of a fish, which had a woman’s 
head. This goddess Derceta is probably the same as 
that mentioned by Herodotus under the name of Venus 
Urania, whose temple at Ascalon was pillaged by the 
Scythians. This temple, adds Herodotus, wa: the most 
ancient of those consecrated to this deity. From the 
14th century to the Arab invasion, Ascalon was the seat 
of a bishopric. Under the Mussulmans it was one of 
the most important maritime towns ; it was protected 
by a double wall, and its beauty caused it to be sur- 
named Aroos el-Scham (the bride of Syria). The 
-erusades were fatal to this town ; Baldwin III. King of 
Jerusalem, took it in 1153, after a siege of eight 
months. In 1187 it was res:ored to Saladin. Again, 
in 1191, the Christians, under Richard Coeur-de-Lion, 
advanced once more against Ascalon, the sultan caused it 
_ to be set on fire, and on the following day, by an agree- 
ment made between the two kings, the Christians and 
Mossulmans effected in common the destruction of this 
‘town. After that period it was never more rebuilt, but 
the rnins are still to be seen, and have been visited by 
many travellers, and in particular by Count de Forbin, 
whose picturesque description we shall here quote. 
. After having spoken vf the village of El-Madjdal, and 


Subsequently, the Philistines retook it, but | 


for the prophet Jere- 


of the plain which leads to Ascalon, he thus continues; 


_ This town, which now contains not a single inhabi- 


_ tant, is situated on an extensive slope, forming a semi- 


circle; the slope is very trifling on the land side, but 
the elevation is very considerable above the sea which 
forms the cord of this arc. The ramparts are over their 
gates, and the tower stands a perpetual sentinel. The 
streets conduct you to their various termini; the gazelle 
is seen skipping on the stair of a palace ; and the vast 
churches echo nought but the ery of the Jackal ; whole 


~ bands of these creatnies collect in public squares an 
vare now the sole masters of Ascalon. The Arabs wh 


d 
0 


call it Djaurah, struck no doubt with the sad aspect of 


the place, make it a place of sojourn for evil spirits 
and they assured me that at night the town is ofte 


? 
n 


. lighted up, and that the noise of voices innumerable are 
to be heard, along with the neighing of horses, the clash 


- of arms and the tumult of battle. 


‘‘ Not far from these Gothic remains, the extensive 
-Tuins of a temple of Venus are seen; forty columns of 
_» Granite of loftiest proportion, capitals of friezes of the 


- most beautiful marble rise into a lofty vault and ar 


- open half way. A weil with a large opening descends } 


: Into the bowels of the earth; fig, palm, and sycamore 
" trees.coverin part this extensive ruin. How picturesque 


and philosophical is the contrast between these Greek 


~ ruins which rival in elegance the inner part of the vaulte 


roof and the double colamns which support the dome of 


~@ chapel ofithe Virgin! It overlooked the beach, an 


d 


"doubtless was many a time, invoked, in the :midst,of the 


perils of this stormy past.of tbe 
vault these words are written ia Gothic characters —| 


Stella matutina advocata naivgantium, ora pro nobis— 
Morning star, patroness of sailors, pray for us. 

“The structures of the harbour have become the play- 
thing of the waves: they break with fury at a great 
height upon the tocks—the immovable foundations of 
these useless towers and deserted battlements. I was 
unable to drag myself from the spot: I wished to wait’ 
for the darkness, which ought, it appearsto me, to te- 
‘Rant this sad and awful place.” 

Volney says that the ruins of Ascalon retire day by 
day from the sea which formerly bathed them, and that | 
all this coast is daily becoming banked up to such. a 
‘degree that the greater number of the places which were 


hundred paces inland. 


of importance on the coast of Canaar., next to Egypt. 
Like Ascalon, it was captured by the tribe of Judah and 
retaken by the Philistines. It was here, according to 
the Book of Judges, that Samson pulled down the 
temple of Dagon and perished along with the Philistines 
who were assembled in it. Alexander the Great, on 
proceeding from Tyre to Egypt, took Gaza after a 
siege of five months and then garrisoned it. Subse- 
quently it was restored on capitulation to Jonathan the 
Maccabee, who burned the suburbe. Alexanda Janaens, 
king of the Jews, destroyed the town, after having be- 
sieged it for a year It was restored and fortified by 
Gabiniur, the Roman general ; St. Jerome speaks of it 
as a town of considerable importance. The Mussul. 
mans seized it in 634. Restored by the Christians 
under Baldwin III., it was given to the templars, 
Saladin retook it in 1187. About modern Gaza Volney 
has given us the best account; and we cannot do better 
than quote his own words:— 

**Gaza consists of three villages, of which the one 
under the name of the Castle, is situated between the 
two others upon a hill of moderate elevation. This 
castle which was probably strong for the time it was 
built, is now nothing but a mass of ruins. The seraglio 
of the Turkish official, which forms part of it, is as much 
ruined as that of Ramla; but it has the advantage of 
having an extensive prospect. [rom its walls the view 
embraces the sea, which is separated from it by a flat 
shore of sand about a mile in breadth, and the plain, 
the date trees and the smooth and naked appearance of 
which reminded one of the landscapes of Egypt; ins 
word, here the soil and climate entirely lose their Arab 
character. The heat, the drought, the brecze, and the 
dews are the same as upon the banks of the Nile, and 
the inhabitants have more the complexion, the stature, 
the manners, and the accent of Egyptians than of 
Syrians. | 

(To be continued ) 


THE SAMARITAN PENTATEUCH. 
(Being a paper read by the Rev. Jonn Mitts before 
the Syro-Egyptian Society.) 

Several of the Christian fathers have mentioned a 
Samaritan Pentatench as existing apart from that of the 
Jews. The last who refers to it, so far as I am aware, 
is Jerome. After him it was lost sight of; and when 
ic had lain concealed for upwards of a thousand years, 
its very existence began to be doubted. At length 


Pietro Della Valle, an eminent Italian traveller, 


procured a complete copy during his travels in the Kast 
in the year 1616. M.de Sancy, who was then the French 
ambassador at Constantinople, obtained this copy and 
sent it to the library of the Oratorie, at Paris in 1623. 
It was first examined and described by Morin, and 
subsequently printed in the Paris Polyglott Bible. 
Jerome Aleander writes in 1638 that acopy of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch had existed in the Vatican for 
some time. This copy was procured by Cardinal 


crowns, but had remained without any particular atten- 
tion paid to it. Not long after this Archbishop Ussber 


Bishop Walton printed the text in his famous Polyglott 
Bible, Several more copies were procured from the 
East, and Dr. Kennicott had no fewer than sixteen for 
the edition of his Hebrew Bible in 1776-80. | 

Let us now briefly enquire into the origin of this 
Pentateuch. On this subject learned men have enter- 
tained various opinions. The most unfounded of all 


that it was the production of one Dositheus, a 
Samaritan imposter, who pretended to be the Messiah, 
and founded a sect of his own among his people. It was 
supposed that Dositheus made use of the Hebrew text 
and the version of the LXX.; and comparing these, 


‘sometimes adding, other times expunging, and again 


altering as he deemed fit, produced a Pentateuch of bis 
own. Nothing, however, could be more unfounded 
than such an hypothesis. This heresiarch could have 
bad‘no object whatever in compiling a new Pentateuch, 
unless for the sake of tampering with those passages 
which are consiCered as referring to the Messiah. 
None of these; however, have been corrupted : as all 
the passages of this class agree in the Samaritan and 
Hebrew texts. And, moreover, it is well known that 
the Alexandrian Samaritans were thoroughly opposed 
to Dositheus, and it is not likely that they have reeeived 
a Pentateuch compiled by him. | 
Another hypothesis, held in our own country by 
Prideaux and on the continent by Hottinger and 
others is that Manasseh took with him from Jerusalem 
one. of Ezra’s corrected copies, and transcribed it into 
the old characters to which they were accustomed. This 
hypothesis rests upon the assnmption that the variations 
in the Samaritan from the Hebrew are such as were 
oceasioned in'tke transcription by “mistaking” lettets 
Hebrew; bucamlike ih the “Phis, 


mistake, andthere is no: foundation for 


Sei. 1 
Le Clerc, and others after him, advocated an 


| origin for the copy. He beld that it was made by the 


ports in former times are now removed four or five | 


Gaza, fifteen miles from Ascalon, was the last town | 


Scipio, the then library keeper, for three hundred | 


procured six copies from the East; and in 1697. 


was the one advocated by Ussher. He would have it 


older. 


priest who was sent by the king of Assyria to 
instruct the new inhabitants in the religion of the 
country, as narrrated in 2 Kings xvii, But I need 
not point out that such an hypotheis is not only 
unsupported by historical testimony, but is also contrary 
to the tenour of the whole narrative. The basiness of 
the priest was not to compile a code of instruction, but 
to instruct the people out of the code as it then existed. 

It is evident that there is but one’ rational and 
consistent account of its origin. Copies of the Penta- 
teuch must have been maltiplied among Israel as -well 
as among Judah, and preserved by the one equally as 
by ‘the other. Nor is it probable that the people, when 
catried captive into Assyria, took with them al! the 
copies of the law; that not one remained among the 
remnant left behind: and had euch been the case the 
priest himself, as a matter of course, would have 
possessed a copy. | 7 | | 

This copy became the religious textbook of the 
Samaritans, and has ever since remained among them; 
separate onthe one hand from the Jews, and on the 
other hand from the Gentiles. Such was the theory 
first and ably advanced by Morin, and subsequently 
adopted by Houbigant, Cappellus, Michaelis, Ken- 
nicott, Stuart anda host of others. In fact, sound 
criticism is bound up to it. The Samaritan copy, 
therefore, as well as the Jewish, flowed from the auto- 
graph of Moses, ani the two are only diffsrent 
recensions of the same original copy.. 

Such, briefly, is the non-Samaritan account of the 
copy. They themselves, however, assert that not only 
has their Pentateuch proceeded from the original work 
of Moses; but also, that they have now in their 
possession a copy written by Abishua, the great- 
grandson of Aaron, This they keep most sacred. It 
is never exhibited, even to their own people, but once a 
year, on the day of atonement. As the writer of this 
paper was the first non-Samaritan that has ever been 
allowed to examine it, I shall before proceeding, bat 
without entering into details, very briefly describe it. 

I scarcely need mention that this venerable copy is 
not a manuscript book, buta roll. When the minister had 
brought it from its place of concealment and removed its — 
red satin cover, which was ornamented with Samaritan 
inscriptions embroidered in golden letters, [ found that - 
it was kept in a cylindrical silvercase which opened on 
two sets of hinges, made @o as to expose a whole 
column of the reading. This case is ornamented with 
relievo work describing the Samaritan temple with all 
its sacred contents. The ‘ro!l itself is of what we call 
parchment, a material much older than that name, 
written in colamns thirteen inches deep and seven and 
a half inches wide. The writing isin a fair hand; but 
not nearly so large or beautiful as some of their book- 
copies which [ had previously examined. The writing 
being rather smal], each column contains from seventy 
to seventy-two lines, and the whole roll contains a 
Hundred and ten columns. The name of the scribe 
is written in a kind of acrostic,and forms part of the 
text, running through three columns, and ‘s found in the 
book of Deuteronomy. Whether it be the real work 
of the great-grandson of Aaron, as indicated in the 
writing, and I know of no valid reason for disbelieving 
it, the rcll has all the appearance of very high 
antiquity ; and is wonderfully well preserved consider- 
ing its venerable age. It is worn out andtorn in amany 
places, and patched with re-written parchment; in 
other places, where not torn, the writing is unreadable. 
But it seemed to me that about two-thirds of the original 
are still readable. The skins of which the roll is 
composed are of equal size, and measure each twenty- 
five inches long and fifteen inches wide. | 

I have now the honour of exhibiting a transcript of 
that ancient copy ; its history is briefly this. In a foot- 
note atthe end of the first volume I find that the 
writer was a servant of Tabiah ben Itschak, a priest 
of the Most High at Shechem. He does not mention 
the date; but I was told by Amram, the present priest, 
that it was written in the fourteenth century, and had 
been preserved in the priest’s family ever since. | 

During my stay amongst them in 1860 it was kindly 


lent me by the priest, on certain conditions; the first, 


I believe, that was ever given oat of their community 
with official sanction. | 
| (To be continued.) 


ForsicN Brste Soctery.—We copy the 


following passage fromthereport read atthe annual meet- 


ing of the above society lately held at Exeter Hall :— 
‘*The object of the society was to circulate the Autho- 
rised Version of the Holy scriptures in the United 


Kingdom, and in other countries the best received 


versions. The Bible Society, formed in 1804, had 
become the parent of many others, and they were now 
in connection with 3825 societies in Great Britain, 1024 


jn the colonies and other dependencies, 480 in Ireland, 


and about 4000 foreign societies and branches. 
When the society was first established, the translations 
ofthe Bible were about 50, but they were now 164. 
The number of versions (omitting those which were 
printed in different characters on!y), was 197, of which 
147 were translations never before printed. The 
circulation of the Bible showed also a great increase, 
During the first four years the number was 81,157 
copies ; last year alone 2,133,860, and the total form 
the commencement was 43,044,334. Assistance had been 
given to other societies in the distribution of 30,000,000 
copies more. Daring the past year the receipts for 
general purposes were £84,263.; for biblég'a 
ments, £79,727: 45.5 aid Itdia “and China, 760. 
making total OF £168,750. 18s. Phe 
‘expenditure forthe was £150,290-5a, 6d. The ex- 
ipendisure from thecommencement had. been £5,444,780 
8d., engagements (othe present tine, were 
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CONGRESS OF THE ITALIAN JEWS. 
[THIRD AND CONCLUDING ARTICLE. | 
The Italian Jewish congress is at present deliberating on 
a desideratum long ago felt by us here in this island, and 
which is now being supplied. One of the subjects put 
down in the programme for discussion is the expediency of 
establishing ‘‘ a society for the publication of good Isra- 
elitish works.” Our own ‘Jewish Association for the 
Diffusion of Religious Knowledge ” has included this point 
within the sphere of its activity, as one of the means for 
the attainment of its object, and consequently pabienes 
from time to time useful tracts. 
At first sight the formation of such a society would seem 
inconsistent with those lucid principles of political eco- 
nomy now so well understood, and which regulate all 
commercial intercourse. The question might be put, why 
- disturb the course of legitimate trade in books? If there 
be really felt a want in a community for a certain kind of 
publications, let authors and booksellers look to it. And 


this objection would no doubt be well founded did not the ; 


commodity required totally differ in its nature from every 
other. The supply of every other commodity is intended 
to satisfy some physical want, which makes itself more or 
— less painfully felt, or to afford pleasurable sensations to a 
= large class of individuals. The interests of many combine 
- in stimulating producers to supply the article required. 
The supply, therefore, may be safely left to the operation 
of the laws of trade. It is different with the publication 
of appropriate religious and moral works. © The first 
- eravings of the mass are naturally for the satisfaction of 
- physical necessities. When these and the grosser instincts 
have been appeased, and the toil endured in procuring 
their gratification has produced the fatigue and exhaustion 
or weariness consequent thereon, then is awakened the 
desire for recreation, or may be for excitement, which is 
only the re-action against the wearisome daily round of 
youtine, converted into sheer mechanism, The pleasures 
of imagination next lay in their claim. Thus it is that the 
purely spiritual portion of the human mind is frequently, 


though not always, overlaid with thick earthly crusts, 


which it cannot always break through, unaided by a sti- 
mulvs from without, and which, even when broken 
“through, may yet. Py closed up again, unless assisted in its 
‘effosts. to;thyow, off, the: superincumbent strata. One of | 
the gidsto sedn’s @piritnal: nature in its struggle with ; his 
elements—dnd that one ‘of the most-powerful—is 

afforded the supply of appropriate ‘moral 


ce. The announcements of deaths with black { 


pensably necessary arms of defence. 


nature resembles that of the rays of the sun on the seed- 
corn deposited in the ground. The genial warmth expands 
and raises it, and strengthens it to pierce through the 
| clogging clods of earth. | 

) If, therefore, there exists a necessity for the formation 
of such societies among large religious bodies, amoung 
which it is quite possible that there is a number of indi- 
viduals with spontaneously developed religious feelings 
numerous enough to remunerate a publisher's enterprise, 
how much more urgent is the want of such an institution 
among small communities? There may be authors who, 
impelled by higher motives, may be ready to devote their 


talents to the noble object of eliciting and nursing the 


spiritual feelings of human nature. But what right has 
the community to which these high-minded persons belong 
to ask—that, in’ addition to their talent, which is as much a 
heavenly gift to them as muscular strength to the labourer 
—that, in addition to their time, which is, perhaps, their 
only steck in trade, they should also find the means for 
the material and work, by which alone their mental pro- 
ductions can be utilised? Nay, even the very expectation 
on the part of society is unjust. An author endowed with 
talent has the right, and occasionally may even feel the 


ket, even as a publisher will select the best paying work 
for publication. Lut the Jewish community has further 
special strong grounds for the formation of such societies. 
If in other religious bodies such societies are simply in- 


struments employed for promoting moral and religious 


progress, they in the Jewish community become indis- 
The religiously in- 
clined or awakened mind, if its own community does not 
offer it the spiritual food for which it craves, will nourish 
itself with that presented by alien bodies, and thus appro- 
priate to itself foreign elements, which may end by bring- 
ing about a spiritual estrangement from the original reli- 
gious fellowship. 

_ But in commending the formation of such a society to 
our Italian brethren, let them beware how they transgress 
the natural confines by which its very object must bound 
__.. | its operations. These operations must be confined to certain 
definite subjects. A society of this kind that should extend 
its operations to the production of works having any other 
leading object beyond that of the development of man’s 
- | Spiritual nature, would, by interfering with the legitimate 
channels of trade, cease to deserve the support of the 
community for which it publishes. But to attain its object 
it is not necessary that the society should always publish 
itself, It might subsidise authors, and thus enable them 
so to reduce the price of their productions as to render 


| them accessible to the humbler classes. Or it might encou- 


rage a publisher to embark in some useful undertaking by 
agreeing to purchase of him a certain number of copies at 
a stipulated price, and thus diminish his risk of loss, 
Our own Tract Society has, as yet, published its produc- 
tions at its own risk. But publication societies abroad 
have, in addition—and that with considerable success— 
had recourse to the other methods which we have briefly 
traced. Indeed, these methods seem to us to be the only 
practicable for the publication of large works by such 
societies . 


entirely upon the community itself, but the deliberation 
on the following subject, if decided in the affirmative, 
would raise an important political question in the Italian 
legislature. The question is, should, in case a new code 
of laws be compiled for united Italy, her Jewish citizens 
seek exemption from its operation, so far as their own mar: 


question might be put, should we English Jews seek ex- 


emption from the jurisdiction of those Acts of Parliament 


which regulate the matrimonial relations in the country in 
general, in order to be guided exclusively by the rabbinical! 
code? Tous it appears that, inasmuch that the Jews 
nowhere—at least in Europe and America—affect to form 
a political, but only a religious bedy, they should nowhere 
seek exemption from the operation of the general laws, 
which bear a strictly civil and political character. Mar- 
riage clearly presents itself in a double aspect—as a civil 
contract voluntarily entered into by two individuals of the 
opposite sexes, and as a religious union. In the former 
aspect the civil law has clearly a right to prescribe the 
conditions and formalities upon which the validity of the 
‘contract is to depend. In theflatter the State evidently 
has no right to interfere. It is for each religious body to 
lay down the ceremonies with the rerformance of which 
it connects the religious sanction of the union. So far the 
line of demarcation is clear, and it cannot be difficult to 
answer the question. But, unfortunately, the legislature | ' 


often undertakes in matrimonial matters to enact laws 


not on purely civil or moral considerations, but 
avowedly on theological grounds. In all such cases the 
legislature outsteps its legitimate sphere, and becomes a 
usurper, if not ajtyrant; aud the question then arises, 
whether, in the interests of religious liberty, the wronged 
communities should not seek exemption from the operation 
ofan arbitrary law. Such a law, for instance, in England | 4 


is the prohibition-to marry.@ deceased,.wile’s Bister, clearly | 
based upon a certain of verse’ ‘There’ 


ch has at all 


call of duty, to carry his talents to the best paying mar- 


The formation of such a society, of course, depends 


riages and divorces are concerned? In England, too, the 


+ | synagogue of this’ 


iL 


From this and similar enactments the Jewish body, Whe. 
ther in England or Italy, might fitly seek exemption, 
without being liable to the charge of seeking to form 
state in the state. Such exemptions might be sought, not 
on civil, but on religious grounds, just as, for instance, a 
Quaker claims to be and is exempted from the law which, 
under certain circumstances, requires other British subjects 
to take an oath—and this not on civil, but avowedly on 
religious grounds. 

There is another subject in the Italian programme, 
which is likewise of considerable interest to us English 
Jews. When Judaism in Italy was barely a tolerated 
religion, it was but natural that the law should have taken 
no notice thereof. Jewish festivals were in the eyes of the 
law working days. A Jew summoned before a court on 
the Day of Atonement, had to appear. The plea of the 
sanctity of the period possessed no validity in the eyes of 
the judge, and could not excuse the absence of the Hebrew, 
This, of course, is only an exemplication of the contempt 
with which Jews and Judaism were treated by the former 
Governments. But now that full religious liberty, and 
even perfect equality, has been insured by the constitution 
to all religious communities, why should the Italian Jews 
not claim for their festivals the same privileges which the 
law accords to those of the rest of the population? This 
is one of the subjects submitted to the deliberations of the. 
congress, With the same right we might ask, How isit 
that in our own Eng'and, now that complete religious 
liberty has been established for all communities, a Jew 
should still be liable to be summoned before a court of 
justice on his festivals, and only be indebted for his release 
from duty to the respect for religion, which characterises 
all English functionaries? Why should the Board of 
Deputies not seek exemption from the legislature for the 
Jew on his holidays, so that the plea of sabbath or festival 
should be sufficient to release him from attendance at 


courts on the days sacred to him? 


We have now pointed out every subject in the pro- 
sramme that might be of any interest to us here in 
England, and we conclude with the expression of the sin- 
cere wish that the congress of the Italian Jews may succeed 
in laying the foundation for a constitution solid enough to 
last generation after generation, while yet sufficiently 
elastic to receive the various amendments which time is 
sure to recommend, and which, while imparting to these 
newly emancipated co-religionists within unity and com- 
pactness, shall without endow them with such strength as 


to beable to form, in conjunction with the Jews of England 


and France, a powerful bulwark in the defence of their 
brethren in those countries which as yet deny them the 
rights of citizenship. 


THe REPRESENTATION oF THE City oF Lonpon.— 
At a special meeting of the members of the Liberal 
Registration Association, held on Tuesday last at the 
London Tavern, Mr. Goschen (of the firm of Friithling 
and Géschen) was approved as a candidate to fill the 
vacancy caused by the lamented death of the late 
Western Wood, Esq. Among the speakers at the 
meeting were Sir Anthony Rothschild and Mr. Gold- 
smid, both of whom expressed their approbation at 
the election. The “ Times,” in reporting the pro- 
ceedings of the moeting, says :—“ Two gentlemen of 
the Jewish persuasion spoke and voted at the meet- 
ing in favour of Mr. Goschen, from which it may be 
inferred that he would be supported, in the case ofa 
contest, by the Jewish community generally, who are 
well known to bea powerful body 1 in the constituency 


| in point of numbers.” 


AND PortuGuEse SYNAGOGUE, Bevis Marks, 
—On the first day of Pentecost the Rev. 8S. De Sola, 
who has recently been elected minister of the above 
congregation, delivered a discourse to a large andi- 
ence, taking his text from the portion of the day— 
** And ye shall be unto me a kingdom of priests and — 
a holy nation.” The lecturer gave an interesting 
account of the origin of the festival they were met to., 
celebrate, it being the day on which their ancestors 
thousands of years since received that code of laws 
on which all civilisation was based, and showed ‘rom > 
his text that it was incumbent upon us, as Israelites, . 
to act as priests to the whole human race, and by this 
means to spread the knowledge of the Divine attri- — 
butes all over the world. The lecture was listened 
to with*much attention, and evidently gave — | 
satisfaction. 

Heprew Conorecarion. — We are 
pleased to learn that a sermon was delivered in the 
synagogue of the above congregation, on the first day — 
of Pentecost, by the Rev. A. F. Ornstien; and on the 
second day by . G. J. Emanuel, of the Jews’ Free 
School. 

Bristot.—A Cuaorr.—A considerable improvement, 
to the great satisfaction of the worshippers, has just 
been introduced in the performance of divine service 
in the synagogue of Bristol. An efficient choir, well 
trained and organised by the minister, the Rev. J- 
Samuel, officiated for the first time on Pentecost last. 
The choir is composed of boys and young men, 
most of them sons of the members of the congregation. 
We learn that they acquitted themselves admirably, 
and are a very valuable acquisition. 
may mention that the reverend gentleman is we 

qualified for this task by his long experience in the 
matter, acquired in the metropolitan synagogues. 


MANCHESTER CONGREGATION OF BriTIsh JEWS.— 
wis Confirmation on rex in the 
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GONFIRMATION AMONG JEWS. 

‘yo THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 
Sir,—Permit me to express my surprise that the 
embers of the Reform Congregation should persist 

bc calling confirmation the religious ceremony per- 
on last in their synagogue. To 

confirm means to strengthen what existed before, or 

to give it validity. Our Christian neighbours may, 

therefore, with propriety call the well-known religious 

ceremony, annually performed on young people, 

nfirmation; for the confirmants on these occasions 


ve validity by their own promise to the confession of 


fxith made for them vicariously at their baptisms by 
their god-fathers or god-mothers. But we Jews 


know of no such confession of faith at the initiation of 


babes into the religion of their fathers. When young 
persons of our persuasion, therefore, make such a pro- 
~ fegsion, the act is performed by themselves and for 
the first time. This solemn act, therefore, of which I 
approve, may with propriety be called a public con- 
fossion of faith, but certainly not confirmation, since 
no rite preceded it of which the ceremony could be 
‘considered the confirmation or completion. — I have, 
moreover, another objection to this illogical name. 
Being intimately associated with the worship of our 
neighbours it naturally creates a prejudice against the 
thing itself in the minds of many orthodox Jews. I 
am one of those who believe there is something in a 
name, and therefore would earnestly advise the mem- 
bers of the Margaret-street Synagogue to call the 


religious ceremony referred to by some other appella- 


~ tion which, if even not quite appropriate, would yet 
have the advantage of not biasing the unreflecting 
against it.—I am, sir, yours obediently, 
3 | A Moperate RerorMer. 


MetropoutaN Free Hospitat.——ANNIVERSARY 
DisneR.— The anniversary dinner of this excellent 
charity took vlace on Wednesday last at the Free- 
mason’s Tavern, Lord Alfred Paget, M.P , in the 
chair. About 100 persons were present, among whom 
we noticed several co-religionists. The Secretary 
announced subscriptions to the amount of £2,150, 
upwards of £500 of which was from co-religionists: 
We have to observe that a!ter the usual toasts, the 
noble Chairman in proposing the two services and the 
volunteers, coupled therewith the name of Ensign 
Moss Defries, connected with the Honourahle Artil- 
lery Company of London. His Lordship took occa- 
sion to state that to the best of his knowledge many 
of Mr. Defries’ co-religionists held prominent positions 
in various military companies. Ensign Moss Defries 
in suitable terms acknowledged the compliment. Mr. 
Gurney Fry in proposing the health of Mr. Alexander 
Levy, one of the stewards, warmly eulogised the 
manner in which this gentleman’s co-religionists 
had responded to the call of charity on this occasion. 

We regret to learn that there had been a consider- 
able falling off in the income of the Hospital during 
the last six months, and we hope that our co-religion- 
ists will exert themselves to make upa portion of this 
deficiency, as this hospital confers the most important 
benefits upon our poor brethren, it being situated: in 


the neighbourhood where the most needy of them 


reside. Those gentlemen who were not able to attend 
the dinner will still be in time, before the publication 
of the list, to forward their contributions to those 
truly benevolent members of our community who 
have announced their willingness to receive, and ex- 
erted themselves so indefatigably to procure donations. 


Royat or Surceons.—In the list of names 
of gentlemen who have undergone the necessary 
examinations for the diploma, and who were admitied 
members of the College, at a meeting of the Court of 
Examiners on the 20th inst., we find also that ot 
“ Maurice Cohen Rogers, New Burlington street.” 

SEASONABLE Girt.—Mrs. E. E. Micholls distributed 
’ anample supply of Grocery, &c., to upwards of 100 
families to assist them to celebrate the late holidays. 

Roya, AcaDEMY.— Among the names of exhibitors 
at the Royal Academy this year, we have recognised the 
following as those of co-religionists: S. A Hart, R.A., 
three pictures, -viz, ‘* Music,” (East room, 60,) 
‘ Desdemona’s dismay at the unjust accusation of Othello,” 
(Middle room, 229,) and ‘ Melanchton expounding a 
_ text in Luther’s Bible to two Monks,” (North room, 662). 
S. Solomon. This rising artist exhibits “ Juliette,” (West 
room, 508,) and ‘* The Betrothal of Isaac and Rebecca,” 
_ (the same room, 507). Miss R. Solomon exhibits ‘* Good 
Night,” (North room, 668). Mrs. L. Goodman exhibits 
“ Alice,” (East room, 31). H. Lemon exhibits an engrav- 
ing “‘hichard and Saladin,” afier S. A. Hart, R.A., 
_ {Octagon room, 943). D. Brandon exhibits.some inte- 
resting architectural designs (South room, 930). There 
are probably some more co-reliyionists among the exhi- 
bitors, but their names are not known to us as such. 


San Francisco.—Numper or Jews.—The number 


of Jews at San Francisco, California, is estimated at 
2,500. There are two permanent synagogues. But at 
the approach of the holydays last autumn, seven temporary 
places of worship had been opened for the accommodation 
of worshippers, all of which were quite full. The leading 
congregation is the “Emanuel,” into whose syuagoyue 
great innovations have sheen introduced “In it,” says a 
correspondent of the ** israelu,” “ choristers of the Chris 
Han religion, in conjunction with Jewish young ladies, 
&ccompany the organ. ‘Ihe silent system is imroduced. 
Organ and choir perform all the work. The worshippers 
passive listeners as though they atteoded an opera.” 
Prussia.— AN ANOMALY —From a 
Petition of a Jewish minister to ihe Chambers is appears 
that in many public schools in Posen Protestant ministers 
act as inspectors, and in this capacity institute public exa- 
Mination of the pupils in the Jewish religion and religious 
‘story without even consulting the Jew ish ministers of the 


Tespective congregations, 


| ANNIVERSARY DINNER OF THE JEWS’ 


FREE: SCHOOL. 

The forty-sixth annual festival of this highly useful 
institution, which affords instruction to 2000 children of 
the humbler classes, took place with more than ordinary 
éclat on the evening of Thursday, the 2lst inst., at the 


London Tavern; The large claims which the Free 
School possesses on the support of the benevolent promo- 
ters of education among the community, were the means 
of bringing together a much larger assemblage of friends 
and visitors than usually attends these festive gatherings, 
the company on the present occasion numbering 135. 
The chair was occupied by Mr. John Abel Smith, M.P., 
and on his right were seated Sir Anthony Rothschild, 
Bart., the president of the school, Mr. Sampson Lucas, 
and Mr. F. D. Goldsmid; on the leit of the chair were 
the Rev. Dr. Adler, Mr. M. N. De Rothschild, and Mr. 
Alfred De Rothschild (the two sons of Baron Lionel De 
Rothschild). | Opposite the Chairman sat Mr. Alfred 


Davis, the Treasurer, and the Hon Secs. Mr. F. D. } 


Mocatta and Mr. S. W. Waley. The company also 
included the Rev. Professor Marks, the Rev. A. L. Green, 
and the Rey. M. B. Levy. ioe 

Grace was said before and after meal by the Rev. A. L. 
Green, and on the removal of the cloth, the Chairman 
gave respectively the Queen, the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, and the rest of the Royal Family, and in so doing 
dwelt feelingly upon the general reception accorded to the 
young married couple by the nation, and upon the 
grand future before them, which he trusted would be 
marked by a zealous persistence in the virtues of the 
| lamented Prince who had been so suddenly removed to a 
better world, | 

The Chairman then gave the Army, Navy, and Volun- 
teers, for which Capt. Gascoyne and Mr. Deputy Anderton 
returned thanks. 

The school children, boys and girls, were here intro- 
duced into the room amidst appropriate music, and in a 
short time lined every avenue of the great dining hall. 
Their happy beaming fates were the subjects of general 
remark, no one taking a greater interest in the scene than 
the worthy chairman, who rose two or three times to gaze 
at it, and reseated himself with evident pleasure. 

The Hebrew and English odes having been recited in a 
feeling manner by two very young children, named Morris 
Svlomon and Jane Barnet, 

The Chairman rose to propose the toast of the evening 
—viz., ‘‘ Prosperity and Permanent Success to the Jews’ 
Free School.” He commenced by saying that he under- 
stood it was the annual custom, when proposing that 
praiseworthy toast, to embody with it a few words of 
advice and admonition to the assembled children. He for 
one would not depart from so excellent and time-honoured 
a custom. He apologised, therefore, to the guests at the 
table, if, with an aim to be useful and practical, he ignored 
them for a few moments to spend a short time with the 
pupils encompassing them on all sides. He took it to be 
a glorious and enlivening scene to see so many children 
carefully aud generously nurtured to the great benefit of 
themselves and to the advantage of society. He hoped 
all would believe him when he said he deemed it an honor 
and privilege to advocate their cause—a cause by which 
ignorance was happily to be dispelled, and the bright, 
warm rays of education take its stead. He regarded it no 
mean honour to take the chair at the anniversary of an 
institution which he believed had no parallel in the world, 
where under one roof, nearly two thousand children were 
being instructed in the words of truth and sincerity, and 
were being raised to confer inestimable blessings on society. 
He implored the children present to appreciate to the 
fullest extent the valuable training and guidance offeréd 
them. He besought them to pay every regard to the. 
‘religious and moral instruction they received, which he 
took to be the safest guard against the temptations and 
pernicious pleasures of the world. It was this peculiar 
training which, if followed up in after-life, would alone 
rescue them from all the vices and pitfalls waylaying them 
in life. These should be the feelings actuating them 
under the beneficial influence of their present teaching. 
With a head gray with age and the cares of life, with 
years of experience that had passed over that head, he 
warned them day by day, hour by hour, to acknowledge 
‘before God the good they were receiving in the excellent 
instruction their school afforded them. It was there that 
they were furnished with those sacred principles, which 
would prove their chief defence in time to come against 
all evil and wrong-doing. He believed that few occasions 
arose in after-life where it would be found absolutely 
neccesary to make a determined stand against vice; but 
if any present should be brought to face so awful a position 
he entreated them to fall back upon the remembrance of 
their youth, and the valuable morals taught them in their 
former days. He entreated them, however, while young, 
to put a bold front against litile sins, ‘‘ Avoid,” said he, 
“‘ little sins, which are the parent of great sins. It is 


|the sign of a shallow mind which despises little sins. 


Avoid, above all, the little sins of temper and falsehood, 
‘the little sins of ignorance and petulance, the little sins of 
meanness and deceit. 
checked, for out of them come the vigorous vices of man 
hood. Porder well over the benefits showered upon you 
by the nuwerous friends setting around this table, and 
bless God daily for bestowing on you such kind and such 
yenerous benefactors.” After dwelling at some length 
upon the advantages to be derived from the school, the 
Chairman turned to the company and congratulated them 
upon having raised that proud monument, which he re- 
yarded as a genuine proof of wisdom characterising the 
Jews. He looked upon it as a very remarkable school, 
and as showing the deep religious feeling of his Hebrew 
brethren. He knew that the school owed much of its 
success to his friend, Sir Anthony De Rothschild: he was 
aware that at the present juocture, when funds were 
urgently needed, another philanthropist had nobly contri- 


;buted 500 guineas; but he was equally that 


persuasion was immensely superior to coercion. 


Deem no little sins too petty to be 


hundreds of others of his Jewish friends had stepped for- 


| ward in the right spirit and strengthened the hands of the 


executive by material proofs of their earnestness in the good 
cause. It was indeed a good cause, and he highly esteemed 
all who, having the means, equally possessed the will of 
conferring the biessings of education upon their humbler 
fellow-citizens. AJl who contributed to that monument 
of the religious feelings pervading the Jewish community, 
deserved well of society at large; they would meet, beside 
the gratitude from without, the rich reward of their inward 
consciences. He appealed to them to continue their interest 
in the school, which reflected so much credit upon the 
managers, While adverting to the management, he must — 
confess he knew but little of the internal working of the 
establishment, but he had been guided through its mazes 
by their excellent head-master, Mr. Angel, and he was 
certain from the glimpses he had obtained that it was 
pursuing a successful career. It had gratified him ex- 
ceedingly to learn that in the control of so enormous a 
number as 2000 children, anything approaching severe 
punishment was uoknown. ‘This, he confessed, was a 
marked improvement over some schools, and was a proof 
that it was managed with kindly and genial consideration. 
Consideration was due to the many failings that must 
necessarily prevail among so great a mass of scholars, and 
There 
was one class of children which demanded peculiar and 
patient consideration He referred to stupid children. 
Clever scholars would fight their own bactle ; but let him 
plead the cause of stupid children. Dull, stupid children 
had more difficulties to cope with, and more dangers to 
face than the intelligent. These, he was sorry to say, were 
often neglected in order to advance the more gifted pupils. 
He did not say it ina dogmatising spirit, but in ninety- 
ntne schools out of a hundred this neglect of stupid children 


was their great fault and vice, Without being presump- 


tuous, he begged to plead with them the cause of the dull 
child, the stupid child, the child of difficult temper, or 
irritated by the bad treatment of vicious or careless parents. 
To this class they should endeavour to prove themselves 
judicious and gentle monitors, Continuing this subject at 
further length and apologising for intruding on the assem- 
bled guests, the able Chairman concluded with a most 
eloquent appeal on behalf of this great national establish- 
ment. He impressed his audience with the necessity of 
affording the managers every assistance to estatlish the 
school in the new phase it was approaching, when with 
additional accommodation, it would entail extra labours 
upon those who conducted it. He thought that these 
exertions should be seconded by every member of the 
Jewish community, and that however humble might be 
his donation, every Jew in the United Kingdom should 
contribute semething towards their national educational 
establishment. He knew tha' the smallest efforts to pro- 
mote its welfare would be appreciated by the executive, 
who being gentlemen of enlightened views, were grateful 
for every aid, from whatever quarter it emanated. He 
entreated all present to take up the theme and pursue it 
with zeal and enthusiasm, recollecting that individual 
exertions, when massed in results, would confer on the 
common object of their labours the most lasting advantages. 
Tbe Chairman concluded amidst loud plaudits, by proposing 
‘‘ Success and lasting prosperity to the Jews’ Free School.” 

Mr. I’, D. Goldsmid said he thought it a high honour 
that the next toast should bave been entrusted to his care. 
He knew that from the earnest appeal that had been made 
that evening in favour of their charity, as well as from the 
fact that Mr John Abel Smith had been known to them for 
many years as the steady advocate of social and civil equa- 
lity for the Jews, that their chairman’s health would form 
one of the most welcome and acceptable toasts. Mr. Smith's 
services both in and out of Parliament had always been 
employed in support of the Jewish cause, and he had re- 


/mained one of their most earnest and constant friends. 


That evening, however, he had appeared before thein in a 
different character—as a wise instructor he had counselled | 


their children to a course of study and to probity of con- 


duct, and on behalf of those children he had appealed to 
the assembly then present, and asked for its material sup- 
port to accomplish the high aim and purpose for which 
the institution was established, Upon the many merits 
which their chairman possessed, he (Mr. Goldsmid) would 
not dilate in his presence. Mr. Smith endeavoured to 
impress upou them them the great necesssty which ex- 
isted for good example as well as teaching, and he (Mr. 
Goldsmid) who knew their chairman’s family knew 
also that he had had good cause to rejoice in the effect 
paternal instruction and example had had upon his own 
character. Mr. Swith who had won the love and esteem — 
of alarge number of his fellow-men, had only attained it 
through following in his father’s footsteps. _ ui, 
The Chairman, in response, thanked Mr. Goldsmid for 


the kind and feeling manner ia which he had proposed his 


health. Mr. Goldsmid had alluded to the part he hadtaken 
in relation to the removal of the political restrictions which 
had once fettered the Jews. He sought no credit at their 
hands for the share he took in that struggle during the 
many years it was pending, because he vou'd not have 
acted otherwise without belying the principles and feelings 
nearest his conscience, He had always considered it to 
be not only a political but also a socie! mistake to inflict 
upon a man @ disqualification because he entertained a 
different religious opinion. The only credit which he, 
therefore, asked them to give him was for the siucerity of 
with which he had spoken and advocated their 
cause. While he deeply valued his own religion, he had 
learned not to undervalue that of others. It was but an 
act of justice to the Jews to acknowledge the remarkable 
and iuvariable manner in which they had ever conformed — 
to their religious tenets. He had no wish to stand there 
aud flatter them by giving utterance to exaggerated praise. 
Those who knew the Jews personally were aware that he 
was speaking the pure aod simple truth when he averred 
that at the sacrifice of great wordly advantages they bad 
set tne example of strietly acting in accordance with their 
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6 JEWISH CHRONICLE. AND HEBREW -OBSER 


a nation, because they were the especial people through 


whom God thought fit to reveal his attributes and to give 


salvation to man. He revered them as the people through 
whom the world had received the foundation of all wisdom 


and teaching. Knowing that their acquaintance and their 
kindness was exceedingly agreeable to him, and he trusted 
they would ever regard him as their earnest and sincere 
friend. Before he sat down he would propose the next 


toast, and before doing so, he admitted his incapability to 
do it justice. Though he had a most profound sense of 
the learning, piety, and devotion to duty of that excellent 


man, Dr. Adler, whose health he was about to propose, 


yet he felt that whatever he might say would fall far short 
of his deserts. He there/ore trusted that they would give 


- effect to his words by the enthusiasm with which they 


would welcome the honoured name of their Chief Rabbi. 


He firmly believed that the Rev. Doctor possessed and 


deserved the confidence and veneration of every right- 
thinking Jew, and in proposing his health he wished him 
long life, happiness, and continued usefulness in his minis. 


trations. | 


The Rev. Dr. Adler returned his warmest thanks for 


the great honour the Chairman had conferred upon him 
in proposing his health, and forthe cordiality with which 
Gt had been received by the company. 
interest he had evinced in the progress of the Jews’ Free 
‘School, that interest was ro other than his duty, be- 
-gause it was intimately connected with his office. 
yet it was also a duty which afforded him personal 


Whatever 


But 


pleasure. It was a solace to know that the children of 


the poor were taken care of and instructed in their 
moral and religious duties. 
yesterday he had visited the girls’ school, and was de- 
-Jighted with the result of the examination. But he was 
. still more delighted when he beheld a gentleman like 
their Chairman takjng so watm an interest in their 
establishment, and speaking with so much eloquence in 
its behalf: when he saw their worthy president, Sir 
Anthony Rothschild, to whom time was of great import 
ance, devoting hours to the benefit of the Free School, 
- and in addition to his princely contribution, canvassing 
for donations : when he saw that the ladies forgot their 
home comforts end amusements in working for the 
well being of the Free School, surely be could not but 
feel a great admiration for an institution which com. 
manded such sacrifices and kind heartedness. 
very fact that the managers of the school had been 
compelled to purchase a plot of ground for additioral 
accommodation must convince them that education was 
advancing among the Jews with rapid strides. 
eagerness was shown by the poor people to send their 
children to school, and could they refuse those children 
admission? Many a poor man, to his honour be it said; 
struggling with adversity, deprived himself ofthe pittance 
which his child could earn by sending him to school. 
England could boast more than any other country that 
many of her noblest and greatest citizens had been born 
in the humblest ranks of life. 
from his fellow man more by his intellectual faculties 
than by any social caste. 
‘from the gold, and held un every pebble to the light of 
day. How many poor children might there be who, if 
educated, might become great and honourable men ! 
Was it a trivial matter, then, to take poor little children 
from a street life, and protect them from the snares and. 
vices of the wicked 2? Was education a trivial matter, 
which exercised a power over the souls of these little 
ones, their characters and their eternity? Society was 
the great gainer by institutions such as these ; for these 
instilled good principles, and engendered habits of thrift 
and industry, and, what was even a greater good, they 
rendered immortal beings fitted for their great destiny 
hereafter. The Free Schoo! desired to enlarge its sphere 
of action, and he therefore entreated the friends present 
to respond liberally to the eloquent call of their Chair 
Tan. 
to celebrate, let them cheerfully bring their offerings 
and lay them upon the altar of education. Let them 
remember that the money they might give was only an 
investment, and that its value would be returned by the 
improved condition of society, by the thousand voices 
united in prayer to bless them, and to implore their 


Only the day before 


The 


An 


Man was distinguished 


Education sifted the grave! 


On the eve of the great festival they were about 


Mr. F. D. Mocatta, one of the Hon. Secs., having 


read the donation list, the total amount of which reached 


“The Chairman again rose, and said there was but one 
toast which could well follow the announcement of so 


extraordinary large a subscription list, and that was the 


health of their Presidenc, Sir Anthony Rothschild. He 


_ ‘was not surprised at the hearty reception manifested at 
the mention of Sir Anthony’s name, because there was 


mo one present, let him be who he may, who knew his 
virtues better than he (the speaker) did. He had known 


- Sir Anthony for a long period, and from the day he firet 


became acquainted with him up to the present’hour he 
entertained an affection and regard for him, which he 
could not well dilate upon in his presence. God, it was 
true, had given him the means whereby he might be 
usefa) to others, but He had also given him something 
that was better than large means. 
a kind end genial heart. He had given him the ewer 


God liad given him 


of carrying out to the letter that great principle the 


divine origin of which was demonstrated by its coming 


home to the hearts and feelings of every one—namely, 
the principle that it was more blessed to give than to 
aceept. He would not offend the worthy Baronet by 


speaking of him any longer in his presence, end there- 


fore at once proposed his: health and happiness. 
Sir Anthony 


He had had the plea. 
sure of krowing Mr. Smith as one of the oldes: and 


bast ‘of “his (Sir Anthony’s) father’s friends, and he 
therefore appreciated all the more his'kindaess for pre- 


‘He also venerated the Jews ag 


thechild, in responding, tendered his 
thanks to the Chairman for the kind and generous 
manner he had spoken of him. 


‘siding that evening, and for the eloquent appeal hehad | 


made on behalf of their charity. Their Chairman had 
so favourably spoken of the institution that he did not 
believe any necessity existed for him farther to occupy 
their time with the same subject. The committee had 
endeavoured to their utmost to improve the establish- 
ment and to enlarge its power of good, and they now 
called upon that assembly to assist in the development 
of their great undertaking. They required more 
means, as they had purchased a large piece of ground 
next to the school for the purpose of increasing the size 
of the building, and their appeal for aid had met with a 
response that was prompt and liberal. The school had 
been originally designed for six or seven hundred chil- 
dren, bnt now more than two thousand applied for 
admission, and its proportions were, therefore, much too 
limited. ‘I’o manage so large a school was a dixicalt 


task ; bat, then, let it be known that they possessed 


one of the ablest head masters, not only among the 
Jews, but in all England, Were it not for Mr. Angel, 
he did not believe the establishment could flourish so 
well. The difticalty of preparing pupil! teachers in the 


boys’ school was greater than in the girls’ school; for 


in the former the children left at an earlier age, to assist 
their families in obtaining a part towards their living. 
Nevertheless, the tone of the school had greatly im- 
proved, and as an incentive to stimulate the children to 


greater efforts, the prizes had been increased. As re- 


garded the girls’ school, he knew it had given the 
greatest satisfaction to all who took an interest in its 
welfare. The ladies paid a great deal more attention 
to that division of the establishment than did the gen- 
tlemen to theirs, Perhaps the ladies were not so much 
occupied as the gentlemen, and could afford more time; 
but be that as it may, the girls’ was truly a model of a 
school, and the governess (Mrs. Phillips) deserved the 
highest praise. He would make one other remark 
before he resumed his seat in reference to a difference 
which existed between him and many of his friends. 
He regretted, not only for the sake of their own insti- 
tution, bat also for others in the land, that the last Act 
proposed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer respecting 
the taxation of charities had not commanded greater 
attention. He did certainly think that if his: friends 
who had opposed the proposition had thoroughly stu- 
died the question they would have arrived at the con- 
clusion that the measure, instead of impairing the use- 
fulness of charities, would, on the contrary have 
benefited it. It would have removed the veil wliich 
now obscured the rottenness of three-fourths of the 
charities, and have shown how the funds were mal-ad- 
ministered and plundered by the very parties who pre- 
tended to work for their benefit. | 

Mr. Arthur B. Cohen proposed Mr. Anderton and 
the Corporation of the City of London. 

Mr. Anderton returned thanks, and said, with regard 
to the admission of Jews to Parliament, he looked back 


upon the scene of that straggle with pleasure and 


regret. With pleasure at the part he had been privi- 
leged to take in it, and with regret that it was now 


over; for he must own that he was sorry the battle 


had been won so early, because there was a pleasure in 
the fight. | | 

The’ third list of donations, amounting to nearly 
£7000—a sum almost unprecedented, having regard t 
the limited number of contributions—was then an- 
nounced, and the company separated, apparently highly 
satisfied with the successful results towards the attain- 
ment of which it had so materially contributed, — 

Mr. Silver prepared the dinnes, which gave unquali- 


fied satisfaction. cao | 


North Shields congregation, it will be recollected, was 
established only last year, the impulse to it having been 
given by the Rev. the Chief Rabbi, who procured them 
a donation of £30 from Baron Rothschild. On Sunday, 
the 17th inst., the first examination was held, which 
naturaliy created a good deal of interest. There were 
present by special invitation from Sunderland the Rev. 
M. Wolfe, Mesers. S. Asher, S. Aaronson. and D. 
Richardson, forming there the school committee, also 
the local inspectors, Messrs, J. Bernstein and M. Moses. 
The general attendance was likewise considerable. The 
examination was conducted by the teacher, Mr. Rosen- 


berg, and the prompt and correct answers elicited from 


the scholars showed how well this gentleman was 
adapted for his post and how faithfully he had fulfilled 
his duties. Atthe conclusion the Rev. M. Wolfe in an 
able speech expressed the best thanks of the congrega- 
tion to the teacher for the services rendered them, and 
his warm wishes for the success of the schoo]. A short 
appropriate exhortation to the children brought his re- 
marks to aclose. The rev. gentleman was followed by 
several cther gentlemen who spoke in a similar strain. 
The gratifying proceedings concluded with several 
hearty cheers given by the children to the benefactors 
of the school, the visitors, and the teacher. | 
An Amazine Discovery.”—A letter from Blan- 
kenberghe to the *f Journal de Bruxelles” mantions 
the discovery of the complete skeleton of a gigantic 
antediluvian man, and a musician! itis supposed. We 
reproduce the account given by that journal :—‘* A 
strange discovery has just been made at Blankenberghe. 


proportions are phenomenal, the skeleton being eight 
feet in length. According to the calculation of the 
learned Dr. L—, this fossil is 6000 years old. By the 
side of it was found a copper tube pierced with several 
holes, and in a perfect state of preservation, This is 
sapposed to have belonged to some musical instrument, 


‘musician, ‘These objects have been carefully deposited 


at the Hotel de Ville.” Some one must haye hoaxed 


Norta school of the. 


In digging the basin of a harbour of refuge, a fossil 
man was found in a layer of antedilavian peat. The 


‘from which it is inferred that the fossil was that of a 


Diet, which in 1849 sat at Kremsier. 


Converstonist at 
Birmingham Gazette” of the 19th inst. publishea 
report of the proceedings of a conversionist meetip 
held the day before in the town. The Rev. Edwar, 
Geare, Associative Secretary, is reported in his address 
to the meeting to have said:—‘‘ Christianity was be. 
ginning to be regarded by Jews in a very different light 
from that in which they formerly viewed it, T), 
‘Jewish Chronicle’ was the chief organ of Jews j, 
England; and instead of reviling Christianity, tho 
journal now admitted that it was a mighty instrumen: 
in God’s hand for polishing and refining heathendoi, 
and for civilising tie world. The opinion of the edito, 
was, that when Christianity should have accomplisheg _ 
its task, God would place the nations in the hands of 
Judaism. Some weeks ago the editor spoke of Chris. 
tianity and its Founder, and be said that the Jews were 
willing to concede that Christ was a great reformer. 
that he was a very learned rabbi; t! at the Jews werg — 
guilty of great wrong in persecuting him; that if they 
had done as he had taught them, they would have been 
purified and elevated, and might have escaped all the 


suffering they endured, at the hands of the Romans, 


He (the editor) said that if the disciples had left the 
religion of Christ as Christ left it, there would be 
nothing to prevent the Jews of the present day from 
fraternizing with Christians, and forming one body 
with them. Bat, he said, instead of being satisfied 
with the doctrines and tenets laid down by Christ, ang 
accounting him a wise man as Plato and Socrates were, 
the disciples deified him, and would not rest satisfied — 
withont ascribing to hinr a divine origin. St. Paul, upoa 
claiming a Divine origin for Christ, was charged with 
polytheism ; and to rid himself of the charge, he 
propounded the doctrine of trinity in unity. ‘Bat 
now,’ say the Jews, alluding to ‘ Essays and Reviews,’ 
and more recent publications, ‘the Christians are 
beginning to bring back Christianity to its original form, 
They are beginning to remove the accretion which 
Paul and those who followed him added to Chris. 
tianity; they are bringing Jesus down to the level ofa 
great reformer, in which character we are prepared to 
accept him; and probably live to see the day when 
Jew and Christian will join in acknowledging Moses and 
Jesus alike.’ This estimate of Christtan doctrine, though. 
full of error, was a great deal better than the revilings 
of bigotry and hatred, and the diffusion amongst the 
Jews of the spirit revealed inthe writings of the ‘ Jewish 
Chronicle’ would be favourable in the highest degree 
to the spread of Christianity amongst the Jews.” Now 
we admit that we hold and have expressed the con- 
viction that Christianity has been entrusted bv ’’ro- 
vidence with an important mission in the Geutile 
world. But the other remarks ascribed by the speaker 
to the ‘* Jewish Chronicle”’ are certainly not to be found | 
in ourcolumns. We hold that the Christianity of our 
days isa thing radically different from the Christianity 
of the Apostles, and that the breach between it and 
Judaism has needlessly been widened by their follow. 
ers. But we certainly never stated that Christian 
doctrines, in whatever form, could ever have been 
received by the synagogue. | 

Metsets or Warsaw.——We have 
lately quoted from Lord Shaftesbury’s speech in the 
House Chief Rabbi Meisel’s witty reply to the Grand Duke 
Constantine in reference to the sympathy of the Polish 
Jews with the insurrection. The ‘ Vossische Zeitung,” 
of Berlin, on this occasion reminds us of another witty 
reply made by the saive rabbi in a similar crisis. Meisels, 
when still an Austrian subject, was a member of the 
| The minister, 
Stadion, having asked him why the Jews sat on the left, 
the rabbi answered, ‘‘ because they have no right.” 

Russta.—More Civin Anp Poritican FReEDoM.— 
The ‘Journal of St. Petersburg” in a late number 
reminds the European periodical press of the measures | 
adopted by the reigning emperor since his accession to the — 
throne for the improvement of the civil and political con- 
dition of the Polish Jews. The Journal shows that all . 
former restrictions harrassing the Jews in every movement 
have been. abolished ; that the Jews have been permitted 
to buy real estate, to settle wherever they choose without 
let or hindrance, and that their evidence in civil and 
criminal matters, formerly inadmissible, has been made 
valid in every law court. | 

Baptism.—Baptism,though adopted and consecrated by 
Christianity, was not first instituted by its precursor, 
John the Baptist; and if it existed among the Jews; — 
as Grotius believes, it was not peculiar to that people. — 
The rite is of unknown antiquity, and was observed 


long before our era, as well as after it, among many 


heathen nations, some of which lay far apart from the ~ 
rest and from Judza. Among the ancient Egyptians, 
Persians, Greeks, and Romans, initiation into their 
mysteries or sacred rites was regularly preceded by 
baptism with immersion of the whole body. The 
heathen Scandinavians baptized the sons of their 
warriors, and even accompanied the act by the bestowal 
ofaname upon the child. The practice is expressly 
mentioned in the “ Havamal” and the “ Rigsmal,” and 
is alluded to in other portions of the collection of sacred 
poems called the “ Edda.”” Snorri Sturlason, the author 
of the Younger, of Prose ‘' Edda,” relates that 4 
Norwegian nobleman, in the-reign of Harald Harfager, 
poured water on the head of a new-born child, and 
called him Hacon, from the name of his father. King 
Harald was himself baptized, and so also was King Olaf 
Tryggvason, at the instance of his mother Astrida. Th® 


| heathen Livonians also observed the same ceremony.— 


Colman’s Magazine. 
A in tae Potprr.—Miss M’Kenny, a native 
of county Cavan, lately preached in Langrish-place 
Methodist Chapel, Dublin, to a crowded congregatio2- 
She has been for some years preaching throughout 
other parts of Ireland, and has now, for the first HM% _ 


| occupied a place in the metropolis. 
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‘At the annual meeting of the “Religiots Tract So- 
vy,” lately held at Exeter Hall, the Rev. E. Gar- 
- delivered a speech, portions of which we copy, as 
3 have a strong beating on the great controversy 
7 agitating the religious world. Having pointed out 
tence between absolute and conrroversiai teach- 

in religious matters, the speaker continued :— 
~ He ventured to say that among all the assertions 
- be found in the history of haman thought there was 
ane wilder than that which had painfully exercised 
he hearts and minds of so many persons during the 
ne few months; he meant the assertion that the 
truths of religion were so sufficiently written upon the 
human heart and conscience that, even if the whole LEi- 
sje were removed they would still remain as clear and 
aa well known as ever. He could not conceive out of 
what possible sphere of human inquiry there could be 
pered a solitary tittle of evidence for so strange and 
monstrous an assertion. Looking, as it were, upon 
every pact of the world, past and present, he certainly 
gaw, on every side, accumulated proofs of the falseness 
of that assertion. When it was said that the Word of 
God was sufficiently written upon the human reason and 
conscience, he turned back to those times when human 
reason reached the greatest neight that it ever assumed 
‘ythe history of the world—to times when God per- 
mitted human intellect to reach its highest blaze of lustre, 
in order, as he believed, to show how little it could 
do either to satisfy the moral wants of the human sonl 
ot to search out the deep mysteries of Divine truth. He 
turned to ancient Greece and Rome, and what did he 
énd there ? He found a civilization, in some respects, 
beautiful as its own statuary, and cold as its own marble. 
He found a race sunk into a profligacy of manners and 
habits utterly indescribable ; so enormous and complete 
that it was not possible, in any Christian assembly 
of men and women, to give any adequate account of it ; 
| he found a state of unfeeling cruelty, in which the life 
| ofa man was held to be of no more value than the life 
of a dog, and in which men and women could congre- 
cate by their chousands and their tens of thousands to 
jind sport and amusement in seeing men murder each 
otherin cold blood. He found in ancient Constanti- 
nople many a goodly building, many a gorgeous temple, 
but there was nota single charitable institution like 
those which abounded in this metropolis; no provision 
was made for the relief of human suffering. Where did 
they find in ancient Greece or Rome the religious 
knowledge which they needed ? Was it in a philosophy 
which taught that God was too glorious to take care 
of his creatures, and which set up the human heart and 
the human conscience as the highest rule of haman 
conduct? If he were told that, although reason and 
conscience might not be found in due exercise among 
the Greeks and Romans, there were other nations in 
which they were so, he turned to ancient Mexico, and 
what did he find there? The bloodiest superstition that 
ever defaced the earth—a superstition so bloody that 
when the old Spanish invaders first went into the great 
temple of the Mexican deities they found upon the altar 


human victims. It was the custom of the Mexicans to 
choose out once a-year the fairest and comeliest young 
man that could be found among the whole population. 
Fora twelvemonth after his selection he was treated as a 
god; men bowed and worshipped before him as he passed 
along the streets ; and after his body had been pam- 
perped to tue highest degree and his mind bloated with 
| Vanity, he was taken to the top of the temple, where, in 
the midst of the assembled people, the priests tore out 
his living heart and offered it as a sacrifice to their 
accursed deities. If he were told that the ancient 
Mexicans were an unfair type of humanity, he turned 
to theirneighbours, the ancient Peruvians, whose highest 
form of religious worship consisted in gathering in a 
vast multitude once a year, and, as the sun rose above 
the horizon, adoring him as the monarch of heaven. 
Again, if we were told that those times were too remote 
and that he must look to other countries for illustra- 
tions of the power of reason and conscience, he turned 
to India—India with its dreadful suttee, India with its 
dite infanticide, India with its idol temples marked for 
ifty miles before you reached them, as was the case 
with the temple of Juggernaut, by men and women with 
immortal souls dying at the road side. Or if India 
were considered too distant or too civilised, he would 
Point to Africa, of which the great traveller Livingstone 
spoke as ‘weary and bleeding Africa,’ while another 
celebrated traveller, Du Chaillu, said that a dark unde- 
ined horror of some demon influence hovered over the 
Whole land and: surrounded it on every side. Or if, 
last of all, he were bade to turn to modern thought, he 
asked where he was to find it? Should he find these 
lecessary lessons in Atheism, which told him there 
was no God, or in Pantheism, which told him that all 
things were gods; crin Deism, which deified matter ; 
orin Rationalism which deified itself? Now, let them 
just contrast with all this the grand old Blble. Let 
them contrast the dim guesses of reason and conscience 
With the light and majesty of truth which pervaded the 
Whule revelation of God. Let them look at those sub- 
(mé declarations which thrilled the soul with the 
fepest admiration, and melted it with the tenderest 
affection. Or let them thiok of the “universality of the 
Bible—how it was a book for every age, a book for 


every land and nation under heaven ; not a book forthe’ 


tich more than the poor, for the educated more than the 
neducated—the loftiest intellect pondering with ador- 
i ag over those pages out of which the simplest 
ld gathered daily its spiritual food. Let them look 

t the Pentateuch, which had recently. been the main 

Point of attack—that Pentateuch which God had so 
Aterlaced with the remainder of his revelation that it 


¥as impossible to destroy apy part ofthe fabric without 


of these horrid demons the still palpitating hearts of. 


THE) JEWI 


at Gondar. 
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THE ones re RE ing MODERN | pulling down with suicidal hands the entire stractare. | But before the king, they made use of astratagem. ‘ Your. 


It they looked at the Pentateuch, they would find there 
the most benevolent and beneficent legislation ia the 
whole world; they would find there a legislation which, 
in its tender regard for human life, in its careful provi- 
sion for human rights and happiness, in its inculeation 
of mutual charity and benevolence, went far beyond 
even modern legislation. There it stood, the grand 
old Bible, beneath whose shadow it was ‘an honour to 
live and happiness to die. (Applause.) When he took 
that Book, and put by its side the objections which 
hed been urged against it, he could only say, ‘hat those 
objections were a grand iinpertinence; so little, so 
trivial, so mean did they seem by the side of the 
great fabric of truth, and all the internal and positive 
evidences which it was attempted to destroy, There 
might, indeed, be variations in Scripture, but variations 
Were not discrepancies. He believed that the Christian 
adoveate might throw down the gauntlet: before the 
whole world, and challenge it to show that there were 
not to be found in every branch of human learning and 
inquiry, without exception—in history, in morals, and 
in philosophy,—the self-same kind of difficulties which 
Were Now urgedas an argument against the truth of 
the Word of God. <A few words would suffice to give 
one instance, and he only gave it as a specimen of a 
large namber which might be found by any one who 
was curious in such matters; he referred to the 
coronation of Louis XLV. of France. It wasa well. 
known fact, that a date was given to that event as it 
appeared in the histories of the period which differed 
from that on the medals struck to commemorate it. 


Now, it did so happen, that one book, and only one, 


mentioned the cause of that difference, and that, as it 
were, accidentally, and had it not been for an incidental 
statement by a man in the course of his narrative, it 
would have been impossible to upset the solemn 
testimony of the medals. The simple explanation 
Was, that after these ,medals were struck, the 
day fixed for the coronation was alterede He 
mentioned this as an illustration of the manner in 
which, when events were very remote, and the accounts 
given of them necessarily very condensed, there might 
be something apparently wantingin particular details 
which it was impossible, after the lapse of 
period, to supply.” 


THE FALASHAS. 


We regret to learn from a conversionist paper that the 
missionaries have succeeded in misleading some of the 
But on the other hand 
the mass of them are now aware of the insidious object. 
of the missionaries and accordingly are on their guard, as 
will be seen from the following extract from the missionary’s 


ignorant Falashas in Abyssinia. 


report. He writes :— | 


_ Tf we have thus reason to rejoice that the Lord hath 
opened so many hearts to the truth, there is also much 
Most of the numerous 
Falasha villages near Genda (io the immediate neighbour- 
Some who had seemed 
earnestly disposed to seek truth, have become bitter 
There is one Beroo, from Dshanker, who had 


about which we must be sorry. 
hood), are closed against us. 


enemies. 
been a frequent visitor and eager inquirer after the truth ; 


but since his brethren have openly confessed Christ, he has 


become an open enemy.” 


But what truly grieves us is the discord ta which the 
machinations of the missionary have given rise among the 
onee peaceful, happy, and united: Falashas. 
that one of the converts, with the fanaticism which so fre- 
quently marks apostates, denounced to the government his 
former co-religionists, for certain religious practices be- 
lieved by him to be forbidden by Christianity. One of 
these practices is the offering of sacrifices, which, we are 
The 


assured, is still customary among the Falashas. 
dispute was brought first before the governor of the pro- 
vince of Gondar, and at Jast before King Theodor himself. 


The result was that these practices were prohibited. We 


make a few extracts from the missionary’s report, curiously 
illustrating the manners of the Abyssinians-— 


‘* The governor having declared himself incapable of 
deciding this question, had called both parties to Gondar, 
there being many learned Christians as well as Falashas 
We had hoped that the next day after our arrival 
the case would be taken into inquiry—but the cunning 


there. 


governor, taking advantage of the many Falashias collected, 
made them carry mud and stones, to build a house. 


Gondar, the proselytes had allowed the Falashas a respite 


\of ten days, during which they might.sacrifice; this time 
haying elapsed, they sent messengers into three surrourd- 
ing provinces, Dagoosa, Atshafar, and Alafa, begging all 
those who possessed any knowledge of the Corid, to assemble 
About 250 Falashas had ga:hered before the 
governor's place. There is no beadle appointed to make 
the contending parties behave silently and decently in the 
open air tribunals of Abyssinia, and therefore it may be 
imagined, that loud clamours filled the air. They vented 
their anger especially on Beroo, whom they called a young 


babbler, who had permitted himself to be led astray by a 


stranger. As soon as he could get'a hearing, he addressed 
them in a manner so kind and earnest, that it could not 


fail to reach many hearts. When Beroo had finished, the 
governor entreated me that I, as their teacher, should per- 
suade the proselytes to allow the Falashas the continuance 
of their sacrifices.” When the assembly was dispersing, 
I had my turn of abuse, as Beroo- had had in the begin- 
ning. Avery dark looking Falasha pursued me, pelting 
me with mud and’stones, and addressing ‘me in the fem- 
inine, which is considered the greatest possible insult that 
can be inflicted on’ a man. | | 


“The Falashas, headed by their monks, had sinee the 
above, gone to the king,.to represent their complaint, 


so jong a 


It appears 


| temporarily, to forbid the Falashas offering sacrifices. 


The 
day after, when we had assembled before his house, he 
came out, looking very much pleased. ‘You could not 
have chosen a better time,’ he said, ‘I thank you heartily 
for having collected so many Falashas ; my house has been 
finished almost’ in one day.’ Previous to our going to: 


majesty knows,” they'cried out before the king’s tent, ‘ that 
your ancestors allowed the Palashas to perform their re- 
ligion according to the usages of their forefathers; now 
that the illustrious sun of Theodorus has risen over Eithi- 
Opia, @ stranger from beyond Jerusalem lias taken the 
liberty of forbidding our sacrifices, taskars, and prayers, 
and wants to make us Christians by force.’ They had 
well calculated on the -king’s jealously. He gave them 
the following letter, for which, as it was something official, 
I had to go to the governor accordiag to the Abyssinian 
custom. When the letter was handed to me, and I pro- 
ceeded to read it, the whole assembly arose, girded theme 
selves, and bowed down to the ground, as if the king him- © 
self had appeared among them. The contents of the letter 
were as follows :—lIn the name of God the Father, God 
the Son, and God the Holy Ghost. May this letter come 
into the hands of M. Flad, at Genda. How have you 
Spent the rainy season? Formerly you said, that it was 
wrong to force the Falashas to become Christians, now 
they come to me complaining of you, that you have for- 
bidden them their sacrifices, their taskar, and prayers. If 
there is any book to convince the Falashas of their error, 
and to lead them to the Christian doctrine, come together 
with the Falashas. But if there is no book, let them ree 
main Falashas, and have nothing more to do with them,’ . 
When the message was read, they again bowed down to 
the ground; and I declared before the governor and the 
whole assembly, that as I had learnt from this letter, that 
the Falashas had wrongfully accused me before the king, 
I begged of the governor, that all those who had so accused 
me, should appear with me before the king. The govers 
nor fixed a day, and on the 30th of September I set out, 
accompanied by thirteen of the proselytes. Much asthere 4 
‘was on the way to interest us, I am obliged to omit it, as . 
my journal is, I am afraid, already too long. | 
‘Oct. 4th.—We traversed the province of Matsba ; it 
is one of the most beautiful and productive districts of the i. 
kingdom, but everywhere our eyes met with desolation, - be 
The inhabitants having paid tribute to the rebel Tatla 
Guala, the king had sent his soldiers to plunder the whole. 
province. To this melancholy sight were added the 
numerous troops of Wolla Gallas, whom the king had 
ordered to be exported from their own native country, 
to the far off province of Djelga, Going along, there 
was the father of the family first, next the mother with 
a babe on her back, then the rest of the children follows 
ing, each one carrying some family utensil, but each one 
steming to know that every mile brought them farther 
from their home, and nearer to slavery! How forcibly © 
we were reminded of the children of Israel, when they 
were driven to the exile of Babylon. | 
‘6th.—We arrived ip the royal camp; I directly 
sent a servant to announce myselfto the king. The 
servant soon returned. accompanied by a messenger 
from the king inviting me to dinner. ‘The kiog after- 
wards ordered the customary present of a cow, bread, 
and honey-wine. 
“7th.—Early in the morning I was visited by seven- — | 
teen Falashas, to whom I spoke about the promises. {3 
Towards evening we received a summons from the king. 
The Falashas had before us gathered there, presenting 
the king with quite a heap of Abyssinian cloth, and a | Py 
great quantity of gun balls. The proselytes had noth. | a 
ing, and yet they were infinitely better off, for they had | q 
the everlasting truth on their side. The Falashas then Pes 
began to represent their complaints, speaking in a very 
poetical strain, praising again the sun of Theodora. 
that had arisen above Ethiopia. ‘Since Meneloken} 
(the pretended soa of Solomon and the queen of 
Ethiopia), the Falashas have not been hindeted in the 
performing of their religion, and shall now a stranger 
be permitted to disturb us? Weare forbidden to sacri- — 
fice, to make a taskar, and to pray. We are the slaves 
of your majesty, whatever you command us we shall 
submit to, but we will not obey the words of a stranger.” 
The result of the proceedings, however, was that the 
missionary succecded in persuading the king, at least sy 


he 


A Sprrirvat. Mepium.—We do not know if the spiritualism 
mania is yet over. For the edification of thowe carried 
away by this delusion, and among whom we regret to learn 
there are, or at least have been, a few co-religionists, we 
copy the following from the “American Serap Book” :—All 
doubts as:to the reality of rappings must nowbe at an end,as — 
a correspondent advise: us of the following:—A few nights 
since, a young male friend of ours, who from @ sneering sceptic 
had become’a devout believer, retired to rest, after having his — 
nervous system severely shocked by the information, through — 
the spirit of his grandfather, that he would shortly become a — 
powerfa medium. He wasin his first comfortable snooze, when 
a elicking noise in the direction of the door awoke him. He 
listened intently for amoment—the noise was still going om 
—very like the raps of the spirit upon’ the table, indeed. 

“ Who's there?” ‘There was no answer, and the queer noise 
stopped. “Anybody there?” No answer. “It must have 
been a spirit,” he said to hinself. “I must bea medium. I 
will try,’ (Alond.) “It there is a spirit in the room, it will 
signify the same by saying aye—no, that’s not what | mean. 

If there is a spirit in the room, it will please rap tiree 
times.” Three very distinct raps were given in the direction 

of the buream “Is it the spirit of my sister? ’ No answer. 
‘Ig it the spirit of my mother?” Three raps. “ Are you 
happy?” Nine raps. “Do you want anything ?” A succes» 
sion of very loud raps. “ Will you give me any communication — 
if I will get up?” No answer. “Shall I hear from you to~ | 
morrow?” Raps veryZioud in the direction of the door “ Shall 

I ever see you?” The raps then came from the outside of the — 
door. He waited long for an answer to his last question, — 
but nono came, The spirit had gone; and after thinking — 
about the extraordinary visit, be turned over and fell asleep. 
On getting up in the morning, be found that the spirit of 
his mother had carried off his wateh and purse, his pants, and — 
his great-coat down stairs ia the hall. | 
 Merroporrran HosPITAL, DEVONSHIRE- SQUARE, 
Crry.—The aggregate number of patients relieved during 
the week. ending May 23 was—medical, 970; surgical, 
587 ; total, 1557; of whic 532 were new cases; and 
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of brandy, and wandered into the Crimea, thence into Turkey, 


-» those were not the days, nor was Poland the country, in which 
_ men could safely halt between two opinions. The Bishop, his | 
protector, died The Rabbins, his deadly ememies, denounced 


their secret Judaism, Many were detected, and sent forth, 
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THE “MEISEL SYNAGOGUE” AT PRAGUE, 
| BOHEMIA. 

One of the curiosities which attract the attention of 
Israelites in visiting the capital of Bohemia is the 
Meisel Synagogue. The building is renowned for its an- 
tiquity, for the liberality of its founder, and for the re- 
markable circumstance that Herr Meisel, who had the 
whole synagoyue built and furnished at his own expense, 
actwally sat for years at tle entrance of the shrine he 
had paid for, surrounded by the poor of the congre- 
gation. 

Many are the traditionary legends on the subject ; 
some writers place it to the credit of his humility that 
he wished to sit [MDD "375, ‘like a poor man at the 
door,” his idea being that there should be no distinction 
in the house of God—that before that Being all men 
were equal, all supplicants for His favours. Others, 
again, attribute his ionely position to an oversight of 
the managers, who actually compelled the generous 
man, who had paid for the whole building, to purchase 
a seat for himself, the same as other members, who had 
not contributed even a stove to the structure. | 

The legend runs thos, One of the many synagogues 
being in a tottering condition, it was resolved to build 
anew one. The resolution was unanimously adopted. 
There was, however, a great difficulty in the way, 
which had to be remove i—the obstacle was the want 
of means. Thus circumstanced, the trustees made ont 
a list, and called on the members to fill it up with the 
amounts they were pleased to give. In their rounds 
they called on Herr Meisel, to take down the amount 
he would subscribe. He told them that he deemed it a 
privilege to build a house to the service of God, and he 
would feel obliged to them if they would permit him to 
pay for the building. The commiitee who waited on 
him were eo delighted with the prince!y offer that they 


reported it to their coadjutors, and a meeting was called 


to express the congregation’s gratitude. After their 


deliberations they waited on him to thank him. ‘‘ My} 


friends, do not thank me,” was the reply ; ‘‘ rather let 


‘me be grateful to my Father in Heaven, that He has 


given me the means to perpetuate the praise ot His 
glorious name.” | 

A mind thus constituted was above their compreen- 
sion, and they returned.to their dwellings imagining 
that they had been cavalierly treated. In the course of 
time the shrine was ready for consecration. Life, seats 
were sold, but they omitted to reserve one for Meisel, for 
reasons known to themselves alone. The consecration 
service was performed as usual in all congregations, 
The key was handed to the founder of the bui ding, and 
he passed it over to the OJNH observing that his daty 
now ceased and he hoped that the congregation would 
prosper.—Tbe subsequent Sabbath, he came to 
Synagogue and asked the beadie to show him his seat. 
To his astonishment, he was told that as he had omitted 
to purchase a seat on the day of sale, he was actually 
not the owner of a seat, although he had supplied funds 
for the whole shrine-—‘‘ Very well,” was his laconic 
reply. ‘I will take a seat here at the very entrance of 
the synagogue,” and to the day of his death, he occupied 
that lonely seat, more ennobled in his humility, than 
those who occupied the choicest places. Year after 
year they appropriated a different seat for him, but 
be invariably refused to change his position or to alier 
his determination. ‘There he sat in his life-time, and 
although more than two centuries have elapsed since 
ba Synagogue was built, tradition still poin's to the 
shriné-erected at the sole expense of Herr Meisel, and 
the seat he occupied.—J. M. 


Tue ZonaritEs.—Frank and his followers, assumed the 
name of Zoharites, The founder of this sect astonished the 
whole of Germany, by living in a style of Oriental magnifi 
cence, encircled by aretinue of obsequious adherents. No 
one knew, or knows to this day, the source of the enormous 
wealth with which the state of the man was maintained during 
his life, and his sumptuous funeral conducted after his death. 
The early life of Jacob Frank did not forebode this splendour. 
He was born in Poland; in his youth he had been a distiller 


where he acquired great fame as a Cabalist. He returned to 
Podolia in his thirty-eighth year, and gathered together the 
wrecks of the followers of Sabbathai Sevi. He was persecuted 
by the Taimudists, revenged himself by throwing himself 


under the protection of the Bishop a Kaminiek, publicly | 
burned the Talmud, announced himself a_ believer in the | 


Zohar, and promulgated a new creed. Yet for a time he 
attempted to maintain his lofty intermediate eclecticism. But 


him at Warsaw to the Government and to the Papal Nuncio, 
as an apostate Jew and a heretic Christian. His creed was 
certainly neither pure Judaism nor orthodox Christianity. 


The Zoharites began to see the fires of persecution alreacy | 


prepared for them, and themselves at the stake. They cet 
forth for Turkey. As the first pilgrims entered Moldavia, 
the stern Kadi was as intolerant of men neither Jews, no: 
Christians, nor Mussulmen, as the Christians. They were left 
to be plundered by the populace. Those who remain d 
bebind openly embraced the Catholic faith, yet retained 


with their beards half-shaved, to the scorn and insult of 
the people. Some were condemned to hard labour. Yet 
many succeeded in concealing their doubtful opinions, inter- 
married, founded families, and attained rank and honour 
in Warsaw. Frank himself was imprisoned in the fortress ot 
Czentschow. When this fortress was taken by the Russians 
he was set free. He travelled as if ostensivly a Catholic 
Christian, but levying vast sums of money from his country- 
men through Poland, Bohem‘a, Moravia. The new creed 


leant towards Chrisitianity rather than Islamism. I: rejected | 


the Talmud, but insisted on a hidden sense in the Scripwres. 
It addmiited the Trinity and the Incarnation of the Deity, but 
preserved an artful ambiguity as to the person in whom the 
Deity was incarnate, whether Jesus Christ or Sabbathai 
Seyi. As, however, the great bead of this sect, Jacob Frank, 
afterwards openly embraced Christianity, and attended mass, 
he scarcely belongs to Jewish History. Suffice it to say that 
this adventurer lived in°Vienna, in Brunn, and in Offenbach, 
with @ retinue of several bubdred beautiful Jewish youth of 


perpetually brought in'to him, chiefly from Poland—he went 
out daily in great state to perform his devotions in the open 
field—he {rode in a chariot drawn by noble horses; ten or 


rode by his side, with spikes in their hands, and crests on 
their caps— eagles, or stags, or the sun and moon. Water was 
always carefully poured over the place where he had paid his 
devotions. He proceeded in the same pomp to church, where 
his behaviour was peculiar, but grave and solemn. His followers 
believed him immortal, but in 1791 he died; his burial was as 
splendid as his mode of living—800 persons followed him to 
the grave. But with his body the secret of his wealth was 
interred; his family sank into a state of want and <lmost beg- 
gary. In vain they appealed to the credulity, to the charity 
of their brethren ; they fell into insignificance, and were obliged 
to submit to the ordinary labours of mortal life.’ —MiI_mMan. 
ConGREGATION.—The c ngregation 
now exceeds 10,000 ‘souls, and is still rapidly increasing. 
The congregation is like many other communitias, di ided 
into two parties, the orthodox and the reform. But as it is 
by law bound to appoint two rabbis, the demands of each 
party can be satisfied, the orthodox being under the guid- 
ance of a conservative spiritual head, and the reformers 
under one holding their views. Z. d. J. 
Prussta —OCCUPATIONS oF THE JEWS.—F rom a statis- 
tica} work on the population of Prussia lately published, 
it appears that 184 per cent. of the Jewish inhabitants are 
mechanics ; 22 per cent. merchants; 12 per cent. dealers ; 
8 per cent. hawkers; 5 per cent. brokers; 4 per cent. 


-public-house and eating-house keepers; 14 per cent. horse 


dealers. Consequently 76 per cent. of them are devoted 
to trade. Of the Christian population only 41 per cent. 
are engaged in trade, while 424 per cent. are devoted to 
agriculture. But of the Jews only 2 per cent are engaged 
in this pursuit. 4 per cent. of the Jewish population live 
on their income (are rentiers) but of the Christian popula- 


‘tion only 24 per cent. 3 per cent. of the Jews are either 


scholars or hold (congregational) offices. But of the 
Christian population there are only 2 per cent., including 
all those holding offices in church or state. The pcor 
population among the Jews amounts to 34 per cent. but 
among the Christians to 4 per cent. Jewish domestics 


“amount to 7 per cent, but in the Christian population only 


to 3 per cent. 

Cupa,—MATHEMATICAL TALENT.—A little Jewish 
boy, named Sola, is attracting great attention in Cuba, 
from his astonishing artithmetical capabilities. He 
lately gave an exhibition of his powers before the Royal 
University of Havana, and the professors are enthusi- 
astic in their admiration. —J. R. 


A MOST DEPLORABLE CASE FOR THE CONSIDERA. 
TION OF THE BENEVOLENT. 
ACOB ZEALANDER, who has recently died, has left a 
Widow with six Childrea, the eldest twelve and the youngest 
two years old, quite unprovided for. The helpless mother is far 
advanced in pregnancy, and the scene of distress at the abode of 
misfortune, 7, Fashion-street, Spitalfields, it is scarcely possible to 
describe. Temporary relief has been afforded by some friends, 
and itis sought to RAISE a little FUND to place her in some 
business to enable her to maintain her young family. The following 
gentlemen, who are fully acquainted with the melancholy circum- 
stances, respectfully solicit support for the distressed widow and 
orphans, and will be happy ‘to receive subscriptions, 
ev. B. H. Ascher, 9, Magdalen-row, Prescott-street; Rev. J. 
Rintel, 17a, Bury-street, St. Mary Axe; Alexander Levy, Esq., 28, 
Finsbury-square ; S. B. Gompertz, Esq., 13, Bernard-street, Russel- 
square; Messrs. Abrahams and Harris, Houndsditch; L. Weil, 
Esq., 27, Little Alie-street; M. Silver, Esq., 39, Middlesex-street, 
Aldgate; by I. E. Kalkar Esq., Treasurer, 350, City-road, Isling- 
ton; and at the Jewish Chronicle office, | 


Donations already received £40 
The following are thankfully acknowledged :—Mrs. F. A. Cohen, 
73. 6d.; A., 23.6@d.; A Friend, 10s.6d.; A. Jones, Esq., 2s. 6d, 
Per 8. B. Gompertz, Esq.:—A Few Friends, 25s.; M. Van Deiper- 
heim, Esq., 5s. Per Rev. J. Rintel:—Mrs. Samuel, 2s.6d. Per 
M. Silver:—H.S., 5s. Per S. Silver:—Moss Emanuel, Esq. 10s, 6d; 
S. Abrahams, Esq., 5s.; Small Donations, 4s. 6d.; J. Joseph, 
Esq , 5s, Per Messrs. Abrahams and Harris:~I. Moses, Esq., 
Minories, 10s 6d.; H. Solomons, Esq., Houndsditch, 10s; J. M.C. 
103.; A.M., 10s.; W., 5s.; V. F., 2s. 6d.; E. L., 2s. 6d.; 1. Cohen, 
Esq., Birmingham, 103, Per Rev. 8. Lyons:—A. Goldsmid, Esq., 


Phillips, Esq., 5s. Per Rev. B. H. Ascher:—J7 (stamps) 10s.; 
John Moss, Esq., 10s. Per Alexander Levy, Esq.:—A Friend to 


ton Hall, £1; Joseph Morris, ma 2, Duchess-street, £1; Henry 
Morris, Esq.. £1; Jacob Morris, Esq., 1, Bentinck-street, £1. Per 
Jewish Chronicle :—Mrs. Hyam, Fashion-street, 53.; Miss Hyam, 
2s. 6d.; Mr. and Mrs. B. R., 5s.; A Friend, 5s.; Mr. Harris, 
Duncan-terrace, 5s. 


ONTAGUE JACOBS, IMPORTER and 
| MANUFACTURER of CIGARS. 
66, Great Prescot Street, GoopMan’s Fietps Lonpow, E. 
‘Established 1826. 
Celebrated for Yara Principes. 


A. M. COHEN anv CO. 
UCTILDERS, CONTRACTORS and GENERAL 
24,ELDON STREET, FINSBURY, EC. 
_ . Estimates given for general repairs. | 


CITY OF LONDON | 
CRYSTAL, BRONZED, AND ORMOLU 
CHANDELIERS, MEDIZVAL, AND OTHER 
GAS-FITTINGS, STAR AND SUN-LIGHT 
MANUFACTURERS. 
NGINEERS, Gas-Fitters, and Lamp Manufacturers, i 
returning thanks to their numerous patrons for their liberal 
support, beg to inform them and the public that they have made 
such arrangements in the ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT as 
will enable them to undertake the | 
LIGHTING and VENTILATING of PUBLIC and PRIVATE 
BUILDINGS, 
and every other branch of Gas Engineering. Hot Water Pipes for 
heating Conservatories, Warehouses, &c., supplied and fitted on the 


| most improved and economical principles. 


Worxs—LONDON anv BIRMINGHAM 
Principal Depét and SHOW-ROOMS—lI, 2, 3, 6, and 111, Graver 
| Lang, and 147, Hounpsbitcu. 
Estimates and Designs for Lighting and Feanoties Theasires, 
Concert Halls, and other pv_dlic buildings, can be had Y applying 
at the Manufactory and Show rooms, 147, Heundsditeh, N.B, 


SHOW-ROOMS FOR EARTHENWARE, CHINA 
AND xABLE GLASS, | 
J. DEFRIES anv SONS beg to inform their Friends, Merchants 
and the Trade that they heve on view the largest assortment of 
DINNER, DESERT, TEA, axp TOILETTE Ware of the newest 
and most beautiful PATTERNS, also TABLE GLASS, both cut 
and pressed, of the best quality and newest designs, at their Whole- 


sale Show Rooms, }, 2, 3, 6, and 111, Gravel-Lane, and 147, 


Houndsditch, City, N.E. | 

Export and other orders promptly executed. = 

Crests or initials for Earthenware, free of ch Pa a 

THE NEW IMPROVED PARAFFIN LAMP. 
To burn all kinds of Mineral Oils, free from smell and smoke. 


4 both sexes; carts containing treasure were reported to be | 


‘A large assortment on show, A liberal Discount to Merchants. 


twelve Hulans in red and green uniform, glittering with gold, | 


£1; S. L. De Symons, Esq., 10s.; J. Feldheim, Esq. 53.; Solomon | 


the Poor, 103s.; Simmons Brothers, 5s.; Joseph Joel, Esq., Bromp- | 


XLEE’S SIX LETTERS to ARCHBISHOP HOWLEY 

on the and futility of any attempt to conye,’ 

the to Christian in the way and manner hither. 
practises eing a general discussion of the wh ; 

tion. Price, seven shillings. Jewish ques. 


In the press, and will be published in a few days, by permis... 
| Second Edition fof 
‘HE CATECHISM of RELIGIOUS and MORAL Iw. 
STRUCTION for CHILDREN of the HEBREW FAT; 
Samuel Solomon, Hebrew and General Bookseller A. 
| 37, Duke-street, Aldgate. 


Just published, price 5s., free by post; igen 
SHOP COLENSO’S OBJECTIONS 
to the Historical Character of the Pentateuch and the Book 

of Joshua (contained in part I.) CRITICALLY EXAMINE) 

(Reprinted from the “Jewish Chronicle.’’ ) 

Dr. A. BENISCH, 
William Allan and Co., 9, Stationers’ Hall Court, Paternoster-row- 
_ and at the Jewish Chronicle office. 
OPINIONS OF THE PREss. 

“Tt is wholly based on Biblical grounds, and ought to be read 
all as a most valuable contribution to Scripture evideaces.”—Prom 
Journal of Sacred Literature. a 
_ © Dr. Benisch’s volume is undoubtedly an excellent antidote to the 

ison which the writings of the heretical bishop have introduceg 
into our Organism ; and we earnestly ‘recommend its attentive 
perusal to those whose who wish to learn both sides of the ques. 
tion.”—From the Morning Advertiser. | 

“ Dr. Benisch strictly observes the courtesies of controversy 
which are dueto an honest aud religious antagonist, and does not 
assume that attitude of Piety doing battle with Impiety, which 
offensively begs the whole question at issue—‘ all the Light with. 
out Heat.’”—From the Globe, 

“The style of the learned Israelite is remarkably calm ang 
courteous. He depends for the force of his argument entirely on 
proofs derived from Hebrew philology and Jewish antiquities, and 
the collation of passages of Holy Writ. He cites the Jewish 
Rabbinical books, not as authorities, but simply as witnesses to 
matters of fact, upon which their testimony must be without suspicion 
even amongst Christians. We have examined several of his replies 
to Colenso, and can testify to their completeness and cogency. The 
completely bear out the remark of Dr. Northcote, that Colenso hag 
shown himself, not so much the distressed believer, as the sceptical 
partisan. Weare glad to have had this Jewish reply brought under 
our notice; and we can contidently wsousaeed itas a valuable 
addition to the library of our students in Biblical exegesis and 
controversy.”’—The Weekly Register. | 


. To be had at the Jewish Chronicle Office, price 4s. 
HE GROUNDS OF CHRISTIANITY EXAMINED, by 
Comparing the New Testament with the Old—by GEORGE 
BETHUNE ENGLISH, A.M. ‘To which is added a review of 
the *‘ Sermon on the Mount,” &c., by the Rev. Dr. ZIPSER, Chief 
Rabbi of Stuhlweissenburg, in Hungary, 

This remarkable work, the production of one educated for the 
Church of England, sifts the evidence of Christianity to the very 
bottom, and clearly establishes the correctness of the Jewish view 
on the questions at issue between Judaism and Christainity, 


Ro be had at the Jewish Chrenicle Office, 1, Bevis Marks: 
EWISH SCHOOL AND FAMILY BIBLE, in Four 


Volumes. Translated by Dr. A. BENISCH, under the super- 


1 vision of the Rev. the Chief Rabbi. 


Price, Hebrew and English, each volume 15s., English alone.6s, 61 
Sent by post, Hebrew and English, 15s. 10d., and English alone, 7s, 
Now Ready, Bound in Roan, price 5s. 

THE HAPHTAROTH, translated by Dr. A, BENISCH, 
| Hebrew and English, in opposite pages, _ | 
At the same office, and by the same author, may be had, 
HEBREW PRIMER and Progressive Reading Book, With an 
interlineary translation. Price 2s. 6d.; school edition, 1s. 6d, 

THE PRINCIPAL CHARGES of Dr. M‘CAUL’S **OLD 
PATHS” AGAINST JUDAISM, as stated by Mr. Newdegate in 
the House of Commons, Considered and Answered. By Dr, A, 
BENISCH. 1853. Price 4d. 

THE QUESTI¥UN AT ISSUE BETWEEN JUDAISM 
and CHRISTIANITY, and Israel's Mission, By Dr. A. Bentsca’ 
1858. Price 6d. | | 
TRAVELS of RABBI PETACHIA, of Ratisbon, in the Twelfth 

Century, through Poland, Russia, Little Tartary, the Crimea, and 

several other Eastern Countries. Hebrew and English, Price 5s, 

TWO LECTURES ON THE LIFE AND WRITINGS 
OF MAIMONIDES, By Dr. Beniscu. Price 2s. 6d. 

IMRAY LEB (32 "W38, Words of the Heart). Containing 

Prayers and Meditations, transated and adapted from the French, 

by Hester Rothschild Second Edition, revised and enlarged’ 


MPORTANT to Congregations and others.—ON SALE, 
SECOND-HAND and NEW MN 155; also Mantles, ke 


Previous to purchasing Festival Prayers, or 
(Pentateuchs), persons are recommended to compare VALLEN- 
TINE’S EDITION with axy others now extant. 


WILL BE READY SHORTLY. . 
VALLENTINE’'S UNIFORM POCKET EDITION OF 
THE 95n, DAILY PRAYERS, 

WITH A NEW ELEGANT ENGLISH TRANSLATION 
BY THE REV. A. P. MENDES. 
| Price to Subscribers only—Five Shillings. 

With a Compendium of the (0°24) laws, &c., translated from 
the OYA JN, by the Lissa Chief Rabbi. The prayers will follow 
in regular order, and the necessity of turning from place to place 
will be avoided. 

The above will be uniform in size, type, ‘and paper, with the 
Pentateczh and Festival Prayers. 
NOW READY,—PRICE 30s.—VALLENTINES POCKET 

EDITION OF THE 1M) FESTIVAL PRAYERS, 

WITH A NEW TRANSLATION BY THE LATE REV. 

D, A. DE SOLA. 
Also “ Vallentine’s (Pocket Edition) Pentateuch and Sabbath 
Morning Service,” with MVS", £1 6s 
P, VALLENTINE, Publisher, Printer, Bookseller, and 
binder, 34, Alfred-street, Bedford-square, W.C., and 7, Duke-street 
Aldgate, has on sale all kinds of Jewish Publications too numerous 
to mention, and every requisite for School, Synagogue, and pri- _ 
vate use; Lama and Woollen Arba Kanfas; Woollen and Silk 


| Talysim of first-rate quality, expressly made fur P. Vallentine. 


Just Published, for the use of schools and private families.—Th¢ 
Rodelheim Hebrew Daily Prayer Book, with English Instruction, 
Price 1s 3d. Strongly bound. | 
Pp. V. has published a Catalogue containing 16 pages of Jewish 
books, &c., which he has constantly on sale: to be bad on appli- 
cation 

Notice to schools,—Just published, the 2nd Edition of Pyke’s 
Scripture Catechism, with alterations and additions. Edited by 
Dr. D. Asher. Printed on superior paper, and first-rate style. 

On Sale, Books in elaborate and serviceable binding, suitable for 


presents for any occasion. 


M BERNSTEIN’S Private and Commercial BOARDING 
0 


HOUSE, 1, BURY-STREET, ST. MARY AXE, a 
ard and Residence on moderate terms. Dinners at two ocieck 


Accommodation for one or two Resident Boarders. 


HE MISSES AZUELOS beg to inform their friends a 
they can ACCOMMODATE a few Select BOARDE ct, 
adies or Gentlemen, with Board and Residence, or Partial _ 
on moderate terms. Ommibuses pass the door every five a ’ 
to the City and the West End. For further particulars apply 9' © 
Oakeley-crescent City-road, E.C., five minutes from the Angel. 


ISS BENZAQUEN’S PRIVATE BUAKDLNG 
HOUSE, 10, South Street, Finsbury Square, &~ 

oard and Residence on moderate terms. Weddings and acer 
Dinner Parties attended to. Vacancies for or Three 


London: Printed and Published by Moss VaLenTine, for 


at his office, 7, Bevis Marks, St. Mary Axe, May 


arisn of Allhallows, in the City of London. Fneay, 
- 29, 1863. Rev. Se M. Isaacs, 119, West Houston-suee, 


York, Agent for the United States of America, — 
Colleetor—Mr, Jacop Roxas. 
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